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The Distribution 
Obtained 


IN THE MARKETING of any product means much to the pro- 
ducer in the prices received. The most ideal condition is to have 
an adequate demand at all points for the supplies received, and 
receipts at no point in excess of needs. 


THE MAP BELOW indicates the efficient distribution made by 
marketing sheep and lambs at Denver; the results attained by 
using Denver as a distribution point, and filling orders from there 
to the points where they are most needed, thereby more nearly 
stabilizing the entire industry. 
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THE MORE EVEN trend of the sheep market during the year 
1925, as compared with other years, is probably due to no greater 
cause than the increased marketing at Denver. With very few 
exceptions, gluts at all markets have been avoided, while all points 
have received supplies sufficient to stimulate consumption. This 
has meant, and will continue to mean, much to the sheep industry 
as production increases. In marketing at Denver, sheep pro- 
ducers have helped themselves, their neighbors and the industry 
as they can in no other way. 


SHIP "EM TO DENVER 











Stockmen of America— 





Phoenix Welcomes You! 


American National Live Stock Association Convention 
Phoenix, Arizona, January 13, 14, 15 


You will find the warmth of our welcome equaled only by the | 
glow of Arizona’s Mid-Winter Sunshine | 


A Bit of Summer Time Awaits You at Phoenix 


If you like the old-fashioned kind of winter, with plenty of 
snow and slush and sleet, you will be disappointed in Phoenix; 
for we have nothing to offer you but blooming sweet peas and 
roses, velvety green lawns, palm-lined streets and drives, acres 
of orange and grapefruit trees laden with luscious golden 
fruit, herds of fat, sleek cattle grazing in knee-deep alfalfa, 
and the hum of dozens of cotton gins. Our slogan for your 
convention is: “Business before Pleasure—but Plenty of 
Pleasure!” 


What to Visit 
While in Phoenix 
















| Bearing Citrus Groves 
Famous Roosevelt Dam 
| Thrilling Apache Trail 
| Ostrich Farm 

| Prehistoric Ruins 

Date Palm Orchards 
and 

Nature’s Master piece— 
a Desert Sunset 














Convention Headquarters: 


HOTEL ADAMS 


Phoenix’ Largest and Finest Hotel 


European Plan Rates, $2.50 per day and up 
High-Class Dining-Room and Lunch-Room in connection 


Come to Phoenix 
—‘‘Where Winter 


Never Comes 
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(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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A bit of artificial winter follows 
Swift meats every step of their 


e 
way to the consumer. How con- 
Serr A O O S e } ( ) Z C e stant refrigeration is maintained, 
even on wheels, is one of the most 


] Immediately after 
it is dressed, meat 
is placed in clean, 
airy cooling rooms. 
The temperature 
chills but does not 
freeze the meat. 


Meat is carried 

from the cooling 
room into refrigerator 
cars. 


3 Swift refrigerator 
cars are ice-boxes 
on wheels. They are 
re-iced so as to keep 
the products in per- 
fect condition during 
the journey. 


Here,inthe branch 

house cooling 
room, the retail meat 
dealer selects meat 
for his customers. 








interesting chapters in this story 
of a food service 


HE farmer selects and feeds his 
animals with care, in order to 
produce meat that will be of high 
quality and value. 


Swift & Company continues his 
work, not only in the selection and 
preparation, but in the exacting 
care with which the meat is carried 
to the retailer. 


Swift & Company has the experi- 
enced men, scientific knowledge, and 
equipment which this requires. 


Thus the consumer who knows 
that his retail dealer handles Swift’s 
fresh beef, lamb, and other meats, is 
assured meats of the finest quality, 
prepared in the most careful manner, 
and kept in best possible condition. 


This better food service helps to 
insure the producer’s receiving the 
full market price for his live stock. 
Swift & Company’s profit from all 
sources averages only a fraction ofa 
centper poundand hasnoappreciable 
effect on live-stock or meat prices. 


Swift & Company 
Founded 1 863 
Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Cattlemen of America! 


You’re Invited, You’ll be Welcome, You’ll Enjoy, and, What’s Most Im- 
portant, You’ll Find it Profitable to Attend the 
20th Annual 


National Western Stock Show 


DENVER, COLORADO, JANUARY 16-23, 1926 


Registered Shorthorn Sale—Tuesday, January 19 | Strongest showing in America of Purebred Beef Breed- 
Registered Hereford Sale—Wednesday, January 20 | ing Cattle in Carlots. 

Carlot Sales—Fat Cattle. Swine, and Sheep, Jan. 20 2 ‘ 

Feeder Cattle Sale—Thursday, January 21 | Draft Herse Pulling Contest. 

Hundreds of Purebred Registered Range Bulls for sale =| Every day a big one. Come to Denver from Phoenix 


at private treaty during the week. | and stay all week. 


THE HORSE SHOW 


with entries from over forty stables from a 
dozen states, will be the strongest ever seen 
in the West. 
Railroad Rate of 
Fare and One-Third 
Ask Your Agent 


W. L. Petrikin, President 
Harry L. Youngerman, General Manager 
Robert R. Boyce, Secretary-Treasurer 





The Citizens of 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Invite the 


American National Live Stock 


Association 
to Hold Its 


Thirtieth Annual Convention 
1927 


in Their City 
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Nation-Wide Salesmen for 
Live-Stock Producers 


he engages a sales organization that is national in its scope and always 

at the farmer’s service. This organization includes all the facilities 
and personnel which the national packers have developed for marketing meat 
most effectively. 


W ives a live-stock producer sells his meat animals to a national packer, 


Only part of the packing industry’s service to producers is represented by 

purchasers of meat animals themselves. The packers could not maintain year 

_ in and year out a daily cash market for live stock if they did not also maintain 
a steady outlet for meat products. 


The market machinery of the packing industry is devoted, therefore, to 
two purposes: 


First, to find steady customers for the products of live 
stock as they pass through the packing plants; and 


Second, to stimulate consumption so that there will be 
an increasing demand for live stock yet to come. 


To these ends, the packing industry itself is engaged in extensive research 
and educational activities, dealing with the nutritive value of meats, the uses 
of various cuts, how to cook them, and how to promote their wider usage. In 
most large cities meat retailers, wholesalers, and packers are organized into 
meat councils to stimulate the use of meat. 


National packers also spend millions of dollars every year in advertising, 
not only to establish specific brands, but also to promote a general undertand- 
ing of the live-stock and meat industry and its service to the public. 


All these activities directly benefit live-stock producers, because the mar- 
ket for the farmer’s live stock depends upon the market for live-stock products 


ARMOUR 48D COMPANY 
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Progress Report on Poisonous-Plant Investigations 


BY C. DWIGHT MARSH 
Physiologist in Charge of Investigations of Stock-Poisoning by Plants, Bureau of Animal Industry 


from poisonous plants form a most serious handi- 

cap to stockmen using the ranges of the western 
United States. There are many losses on farms, both 
of the East and the West, but these are small com- 
pared with those that occur on the ranges. Just how 
great the range losses are, it is difficult to estimate. 
In THE PRODUCER and elsewhere the statement has 
been made that the average is from 3 to 5 per cent, 
with individual losses running to 50 or even 100 per 
cent. Klemmedson, in THE PRODUCER of November, 
1923, says: “It is believed that 90 per cent of the 
losses now sustained by cattle in the summer ranges 


L. IS WELL KNOWN that losses of live stock 


can be prevented by digging or grubbing the principal 
poisonous plants and by proper range management.” 
In a manuscript recently prepared by Klemmedson it 
is stated that, from figures collected by the Forest 
Service, in 1924, from thirty-eight national forests, 
poisonous plants caused an average of 36.5 per cent 
of the losses of cattle. While the losses of horses are 
comparatively small, with the exception of those 
caused by the locoes, the losses of sheep probably 
much exceed those of cattle. 

To reduce these losses, a large amount of experi- 
mental work has been carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture and the state experiment stations, and 





SHORE OF GUNNISON RESERVOIR, UTAH “ 
Small plants in foreground are young cockleburs in the poisonous stage. Cockleburs grow luxuriantly in such situations. 
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many bulletins have been issued. The experiment 
stations of Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and Arizona have been especially active in this work. 
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WOOLLY-POD MILKWEED 


One of the poisonous broad-leafed milkweeds growing in California. 


To summarize this work would make a long story, 
but an attempt will be made to give a brief statement 
of the results, with especial reference to the work of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Field Experimental Work 


In addition to extended investigations of poison- 
ous plants and their effects in practically all of the 
range states, detailed feeding tests have been carried 
on at a number of fixed stations, which were occupied 
for a term of years, and at other places, when for a 
shorter time, special investigations were undertaken. 
In this way local problems have been intensively 
studied in Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Utah, New 
Mexico, and Texas. Recently a good deal of attention 
has been given to the plants of California and Ari- 
zona. Most of this experimental work applies equally 
well to the states adjoining those where the work was 
done. This experimental work was inaugurated by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, but in recent years has 
been directed by the Bureau of Animal Industry, with 
the active and cordial co-operation of the Forest Serv- 
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ice, the Bureau of Plant Industry, and the state ex- 
periment stations. 


Locoes 


The loco question has been studied for many 
years, and still more work is to be done. We now 
know that there is not one loco plant, but many. We 
know definitely the effects of the loco plants and 
the amounts which produce poisoning. Successful 
methods of treating locoed animals have been devised, 
and ways in which poisoning may be prevented by 
management of herds or eradication of the plants. It 
may be stated, in passing, that while there are still 
heavy losses from locoes, they are much smaller than 
formerly, partly due to the utilization of former loco 
areas for dry-farming, and still more to the greater 
care which, in later years, has been given to the man- 
agement of herds. 

Larkspurs 


There are still large losses of cattle from the lark- 
spurs, and there will be losses in the future. These 
losses, however, have been much diminished by the 
work done, under the Forest Service, in grubbing out 





WESTERN SNEEZEWEED 


Responsible for losses of sheep in Utah and cattle in Colorado. 
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the plants in thickly infested areas. The larkspurs 
cannot be completely eradicated from the ranges, but 
much can be accomplished by grubbing, fencing bad 
areas, keeping cattle off the plants at certain seasons 
by riding, and possibly changing some bad areas from 
cattle range to sheep, as sheep are not poisoned by 
these plants. Something can be done, too, when 
cattle are under fairly constant observation, by using, 
for sick cattle, the remedy worked out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Cockleburs 


Quite recently the subject of cocklebur-poisoning 
has been worked out in detail, and the results pub- 
lished. For many years complaints have been re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture of the losses 
of swine by cockleburs. We now know that these 
plants will poison swine, sheep, cattle, and chickens. 
Doubtless horses would be similarly affected, but they 
are not likely to eat the plant. The trouble arises, not 
from the mature cockleburs, but from the young 
plants in the cotyledon stage. The photo shows a 
mass of these plants growing on the shore of a reser- 
voir in Utah. Such growths are found in many places, 
and are especially dangerous. It has been found that 
milk or grease is an effective remedy, if given to the 
sick animals in time. 

The cockleburs are widely distributed, and the 
losses of swine in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, 





ONE OF THE WESTERN GROUNDSELS 
There is reason to believe that it is an important poisonous plant. 


as well as in the West, have been very heavy, while 
cattle have suffered more particularly in Texas and 
New Mexico. Many former losses from unexplained 
causes were doubtless due to cockleburs. 


Milkweeds 


The great losses of sheep from whorled milkweeds 
in Colorado led to a careful study of these plants, and 
it is now known that these very poisonous weeds are 
responsible for many deaths of live stock—more espe- 
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cially of sheep—in Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and 
California. 

A study of the broad-leafed milkweeds has brought 
out the fact that many of these are also dangerously 





MEADOW DEATH CAMAS 


All death camases closely resemble one another. They are responsible 
for large losses of sheep and for sickness of horses. Cattle may 
be poisoned, and there have been many losses in Oklahoma. 


poisonous. A picture is given of one of these, the 
woolly-pod milkweed, which grows in California. As 
one without especial botanical knowledge can hardly 
distinguish between the poisonous and non-poisonous 
kinds, it is well to avoid all milkweeds. 


Sneezeweed and Groundsel 


Especially exasperating poisonous plants are the 
sneezeweeds and groundsels, because the results of 
poisoning come on insidiously, and are apt to be per- 
manent. Some of the eastern sneezeweeds have long 
been known to be poisonous. The western sneeze- 
weed, shown in the picture, has killed many sheep in 
Utah and cattle in Colorado. A bulletin has been pub- 
lished on this plant. 

The groundsels have made much trouble in various 
parts of the world. Some recent unpublished work 
on the western groundsels, a photo of one of which is 
shown, makes it probable that these plants, under 
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some circumstances, cause illness and death; in these 
cases the injurious effects do not appear immediately, 
but some time after the plant is eaten. Unfortu- 
nately, these plants—the sneezeweeds and groundsels 
—although very common, are not easily recognized by 
one without botanical training. They are yellow- 
flowered plants; but there are very many yellow- 
flowered range plants, and many of them are known 
to the average stockman as simply “yellow-weed.” 


The difficulty in distinguishing these plants may 
be illustrated by the pictures, with this article, of the 
sneezeweed and groundsel. While to a trained eye 
they are really very different, it is doubtful if many 
stockmen would see the difference. It is possible that, 
in the future, a real stockman will have to pass an 
examination in botany. 


Death-Camas Plants 


Of the death-camas plants, which are so destruc- 
tive to sheep and cause more or less trouble with 
horses, the more important species have been studied 
and the results published. These plants are easily 
recognized, and most sheepmen are acquainted with 
them—some to their sorrow. There is no known 
remedy for death-camas poisoning, but, with care, the 
plants can be avoided. While death-camas poisoning 
has been considered peculiar to the West, it is inter- 
esting that, somewhat recently, it has been found that 
a species growing in Oklahoma has caused serious 
losses of cattle. 


Poisonous Plants Very Numerous 


The number of poisonous plants, some of them ex- 
ceedingly toxic, is surprisingly large, and only a few 
can be mentioned in an article of this character. 
Among others, which are receiving detailed study, 
may be mentioned the lupines, which cause losses 
from the plains to the western coast, and grow in 
great profusion on the Pacific slope, causing losses of 
thousands of sheep, and probably many deaths of 
horses and cattle; and the laurels, which sometimes 
grow in masses in the mountains of the East as well 
as the West, and are very poisonous to both cattle and 
sheep. A plant which has excited great interest in 
the investigators is the coyotillo—a shrub of south- 
western Texas which produces a chronic form of 
paralysis, from which animals seldom recover. 


Poisonous-Plant Losses and Short Feed 


In closing this brief article, attention should be 
called to the fact that hungry animals are most likely 
to suffer from poisonous plants. This statement has 
been repeatedly made in publications by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Most of the losses occur when animals, for 
one reason or another, have insufficient forage. 
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POST-WAR BANKING EXPERIENCES 


BY A. E. DE RICQLES 


Denver, Colorado 


N RECENT ISSUES of the Breeder’s Gazette several edi- 

torials and articles have appeared regarding the post-war 
banking experiences of those handling live-stock loans—espe- 
cially as to the attitude of national-bank examiners toward 
live-stock paper generally. John Clay, whose wide experience 
qualifies him to be heard on the subject, has much to say, par- 
ticularly as to the bank examiners; and he confirms the idea, 
which many have held, that through some source these examin- 
ers had been given instructions to push the liquidation of live- 
stock loans—perhaps we are justified in adding, regardless of 
the merits of the paper or the history of its makers or 
indorsers, 

While the country was certainly headed for lower cattle 
prices and extensive liquidation, I have felt that this unneces- 
sary extra pressure resulted in many hardships which might 
have been avoided, and which hurried along the disaster that 
followed. It is all well enough to suggest that we forget the 
troubles of the past, but I believe that reviewing some of these 
happenings may help in the future. 

As an example of what took place during those difficult 
days, and not to burden the record too much, I have selected 
two incidents brought about by the actions of examiners oper- 
ating in widely separated territory. As the National Banking 
Department has stated, according to report, that no orders 
were given to put pressure on live-stock paper, these actual 
happenings are at least interesting. 

One experience took place at a bank in the northeastern 
part of the State of New York. Quoting extracts from a letter 
to us from the president of the bank, written in the summer of 
1923, is probably the best way to illustrate the situation. Part 
of the letter follows: 


“We had a strange bank examiner with us, and he found 
fault with our cattle paper. We told him that we had 
carried the paper for twenty years, and it had been most sat- 
isfactory. We cannot afford to have the department 
against us.” 

To complete this particular picture, it is proper to state 
that the discounts criticized by the eastern bank examiner were 
paid to the bank at or prior to their due date in full. How- 
ever, that outlet of long standing was closed to us, with 
attending credit curtailment and corresponding forced liquida- 
tion of cattle. 

Another case occurred at Kansas City, where we had an 
important account with a large bank. One of our subsidiaries 
had borrowed $500,000 for the purpose of buying steers for 
restocking its pastures. Of this amount, the Kansas City bank 
had $25,000—all secured by steers. A bank examiner, un- 
doubtedly unacquainted with the value of the steers or the 
ranches, made some estimates of his own, and advised the bank 
that the security for the $500,000, at his best estimate, was 
worth only $300,000! All of which shut us out of that outlet, 
and brought about improper liquidation. It does no harm to 
add that, in spite of such treatment, that loan of $500,000 was 
paid down to $40,000, which balance is abundantly secured. 
Under normal treatment it would have been paid in full, with 
a good margin left. 

We had been doing business with about fifty banks in 
various states, many of which wrote to us that the examiners 
advised them to get their live-stock loans paid. For a time 1 
thought we were the special target, but it seems that many 
others had like experiences. 

No company with large holdings of young steers and 
stock cattle could withstand such treatment, when added to 
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other unfavorable conditions, such as low markets and bad 
weather. No cattle-loan compary can survive if the banks 
decline to buy its discounts, just as no national bank can go 
along if it insists on buying paper toward which the bank 
examiners are unfriendly. 

Who was responsible for the unfriendly attitude of these 
examiners? I had some correspondence on the subject with 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, who took up the matter 
with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon; but nothing seemed 
to come of it. 

Another view of the matter, which, in fairness to all con- 
cerned, I desire to present, was the apparently earnest effort 
made by some of the federal reserve bank officials to help the 
situation. In 1920 Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, wrote one of our most prominent west- 
ern senators as follows: 


“The federal reserve banks cannot deal directly with the 
farmers and cattle-raisers. They can only rediscount eligible 
loans which have been made to live-stock men and farmers by 
member banks. It is necessary, therefore, to call the attention 
of all banks in the cattle-raising districts to the importance 
of fostering this most essential industry, and it is confidently 
believed that an adequate response will be made. Meanwhile, 
with every prospect of early relief in sight, it is highly desir- 
able that the cattle-raisers should hold their grip, and that 
their creditors should give them reasonable extensions, in order 
that they may do so. The sacrifice of breeding cattle and 
young calves at this time would result in a most serious short- 
age of meat later on, which shortage must be avoided at 
any cost. 


“The Federal Reserve Board will exert every effort to pro- 
mote the extension of needed credit to all legitimate enter- 
prises—the live-stock interests in particular—to enable them 
to increase the production of highly essential articles.” 

If that policy had been followed, some of the troubles and 
bank failures might have been avoided; but it was not. 

A study of the question indicates that there may be lack 
of co-operation in the control of these national banks. It 
seems that, if the Federal Reserve Board desired such a policy 
followed as stated in Governor Harding’S letter, the bank 
examiners should have been so instructed and made to follow 
it. Possibly there is a conflict of authority. It may be that 
the Comptroller of the Currency (who, by the way, is an 
ex-officio member of the Federal Reserve Board) was direct- 
ing the bank examiners to do things that did not accord with 
the policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In any event, this is a good subject for someone who 
knows about banking to explain at the Phoenix convention in 
January. 

In the meantime, it is not too late for these bank examin- 
ers to help the improving situation by not pushing too fast the 
collection of well-secured, slow paper, where the security is 
ranch lands or stock cattle. They cannot correct the damage 
that has taken place, but they can help the few stock-growers 
who are still making a fight to hold their property and operate. 


FOREST TAXATION BEING INVESTIGATED 


T DER THE PROVISIONS of the Clarke-McNary act, 
.J passed by the last Congress, a nation-wide study of the 
tax problem in relation to plans for reforestation is being 
undertaken by the Forest Service. The study is the direct out- 
growth of the investigation of forest problems conducted by a 
special committee of the Senate during 1923 and 1924. This 
committee came to the conclusion that timber-growing would 
be greatly stimulated if landowners were secured against un- 
just and burdensome taxation. 

The investigation is in charge of Professor Fred R. Fair- 
child, head of the department of economics at Yale University, 
a recognized authority on tax matters. 
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SAVING THE CATTLEMAN 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HE SAVIORS of the cattle industry are silent. After a 

whirlwind of hullabaloo about pulling the cattleman out of 
the financial mire, he is regaled with resolution and recom- 
mendation. Having accomplished nothing for him, the reso- 
lutors and recommenders have switched to the corn-raiser, 
demanding a presidentially appointed commission in his 
behalf. Wall Street speculators meanwhile carry on an orgy 
of inflation in stocks, worthless save for gambling purposes 
with cheap money. Three per cent on the street, 8 to 10 per 
cent on the range! A legitimate industry penalized; gambling 
in stocks and inflated southern real estate facilitated! 

Last spring the Department of Agriculture promulgated 
a set of figures, indicating substantial curtailment of western 
cattle receipts at the various markets during the season just 
closed. It looked logical and met approval; but Secretary 
Jardine’s construction crew must have been in ignorance of 
the policy of Secretary Mellon’s wrecking crew, composed of 
a coterie of bank examiners turned loose from Washington 
on the defenseless cattleman about the same time as, instead 
of curtailment, the conclusion of the season’s western cattle 
run reveals substantial and surprising augmentation. Cattle 
paper by the hundred thousand dollars was marked “bad” or 
“doubtful,” and the physical property was liquidated, in many 
instances with ruinous loss; but the object was achieved, 
regardless of results. The absurdity and injustice of this 
policy is demonstrated by the fact that much of this paper 
proved to be neither “bad” nor “doubtful,” but was liquidated 
in a few weeks, in many instances with a comfortable margin, 
indicating that the makers were solvent. 

What proportion of this season’s heavy western cattle 
run is to be attributed to this enforced liquidation must be 
left to conjecture, but a set of markets constantly littered 
with cows, heifers, and young stock cattle told the story. 
Obviously it is an attempt to put Wall Street methods in vogue 
in the cattle country. When they are able to point to liquidity 
of assets, call money, and all that sort of thing, impossible in 
the very nature of the industry, the program will be consid- 
ered complete. But it means imposition on western bankers 
of impossible conditions. The live-stock business cannot be 
conducted on a call-money basis. Some financial philosopher 
has said that a stock-cattle loan never liquidates itself, which 
is both exaggeration and misrepresentation; but such paper 
cannot be handled in the same manner as warehouse receipts 
for grain, lard, or meats, which have an instantaneous market. 


“Cattlemen, nearly 100 per cent honest, cannot comply 
with the restrictions which bankers are compelled to impose 
on them,” said John Clay. “Until recently we were able to 
loan freely on range cattle and sheep, but under present con- 
ditions we are practically out of that business, because our 
bankers will not discount that class of paper. We make a 
loan on a good herd of cattle, in the hands of a competent 
man. Time wears on, calves come, steers fatten and go to 
market, and the security appreciates; but the loan is not 
reduced, although the interest is paid promptly. Along comes 
a bank examiner from Washington, calls attention to failure 
to reduce the loan, and switches it into the ‘slow’ column. Six 
months later he moves it over to the ‘doubtful’ category, 
although interest payments have been met, the security is 
ample, and the maker is a good moral risk—facts which the 
examiner apparently ignores. Ultimately liquidation is 
forced. Realizing a security has become a mania. This system 
of pulverizing a slow, but stable, security into a liquid one 
cannot continue.” 


Mr. Clay admits that excessive latitude was permitted in 
the case of insolvent banks, but contends that, the tanglewood 
having been cleared away, hacking at healthy trees is doubt- 
ful policy. 

“Rigid examination is desirable and commendable,” he 
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said; “but when an examiner lists as ‘bad’ and ‘doubtful’ 
paper to the amount of $100,000 in one bank, of which $60,000 
was paid within sixty days under forced liquidation, there is 
room for criticism. If the comptroller persists in this policy, 
incalculable, if not irreparable, damage will be done to the 
live-stock industry. A mathematical system of classing loans 
as good, bad, or indifferent by a swivel-chair occupant who 
pencils out the term of a cattle loan, regardless of the security, 
is wrong. What we need in the western cattle business is 
more banking resiliency.” 

If the forecast made by the Department of Agriculture of 
the season’s western cattle receipts at the principal markets 
is criticized, the makers thereof have a good alibi in their 
lack of knowledge of what the bank examiners sent into the 
cattle country were doing. The movement has upset all 
previous calculations, carrying not only the remnant of the 
aged bovine population west of the one-hundredth meridian, 
but a mass of female and young stuff that had no fitting or 
seasonal place at the market. 

Meanwhile the claque—reportorial, editorial, and in some 
instances official—is descanting on cattle-trade prosperity, 
basing the claim on the fact that a few heavy corn-fed bul- 
locks sold during the summer around $16 per cwt. Elevated 
in a single season from distress to prosperity, the cattleman 
is proclaimed an example, in a collective sense, of industrial 
and commercial regeneration. Ignoring the bulky, and appar- 
ently interminable, procession of 3%- to 5-cent cows, 4%- to 
6-cent heifers, and 6- to 8-cent steers trooping over the stock- 
yard scales, the propagandists, publicists, or whatever they 
may term themselves, forecast further prosperity. They are 
aided and abetted by the cycle-dopesters—an ingenious crew, 
giving out their preordained results with an air of finality 
that defies contradiction or criticism. 

The latest effort in this particular sphere of Dr. David 
Friday—the railroads’ prosperity apostle—deserves analysis. 
He asks: “What is the ground for the belief that range- 
cattle prices would be high this year, and will remain so for 
six years to come? The principal reason for the high price 
of range cattle is the high price of fat cattle.” Sagacious 
reasoning, Doc! Nobody in the trade recognized range-cattle 
prices as “high” at any time during the season just closed, 
and the sole reason why a few fat cattle sold at $14 to $16 
was that feeders did not carry many finished bullocks into the 
tail end of a poor corn crop. At no time was there the least 
sign of scarcity of cheap beef. High cost of hogs concurrently 
undoubtedly facilitated consumption of this crop of cheap 
beef, but did not insure high prices for cattle other than in 
the case of relatively few, on which high prices represented 
an exorbitant feed-bill. Dr. Friday, discoursing on the 
feeder’s prospect, adds: “The cheaper corn gets, the more 
will they bid for a feeder steer that can turn 70-cent corn into 
$14 cattle.’ Where does Doc get that $14 stuff? At the 
moment he was uttering it the declining price of corn was 
reflected in a slump of $2 to $3 per ewt. in fat cattle. An 
economist of Friday’s experience and observation should know 
that there could not possibly be a demand for any considerable 
quantity of the product of $14 cattle, and that, if there were 
reasonable assurance of converting 70-cent corn into $14 
cattle, the thing would be automatically overdone. Friday 
says: “This is the first year that the older and poorer stuff 
[meaning range cattle] could be sold at a good price.” Pos- 
sibly he refers to the $3 to $3.50 canner-cow market. His 
prediction that “there are six years of prosperity ahead for 
the cattle country” is based on hog scarcity and tardy rehabili- 
tation of the cattle industry, ignoring the facility with which 
hogs “come back.” ; 

Among those who loaded western cattle for the 1925 
market, the “satisfied shipper”—to use a market-paper collo- 
quialism—has not been vociferous. It has been a disappoint- 
ing season, with a promising start, a mean middle, and a 


somewhat inauspicious end. It has been simply a case of 
too many cattle, due to liquidation—in many instances avoid- 
able. Had this sacrifice not been forced, the whole mass of 
western cattle would have realized more money. That prices 
were higher than last year is not to be disputed, but expectation 
at the inception of the season fell far short of realization, not 
to speak of Frank Lowden’s hobby—cost of production. The 
prattle of the prosperity-boosters, cycle-expounders, and unini- 
tiated chatterboxes generally is provoking rather than 
reassuring. 


THE DINING-CAR STEAK 


J. E. P. 


EEF does not occupy a conspicuous place on the dining-car 

menus of the country. Ask a-railroad man identified with 
the commissary or passenger service the reason why, and he 
invariably replies that the traveling public will not buy it. Call 
his attention to the fact that beef is the costliest article on the 
card, and he tells you how much money his road loses by oper- 
ating dining-cars; and that is final, so far as he is concerned. 

A survey partly completed by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board shows that the average cost of a dining-car steak 
is close to $1.25. Now, a dining-car steak may pose as a sir- 
loin, a club, or some other euphonious name invented by the 
gastronomic artist responsible for preparation of the menu; 
but it remains a dining-car steak. It rarely costs less than a 
dollar, and runs as high as two dollars. One western road that 
boasts of a heavy cattle traffic vends a “small steak” at $1.35; 
and, as Mark Twain remarked, you get more exercise than sus- 
tenance from it. Another handicap under which the traveling 
steak labors is the inconspicuous position it gets on the menu. 
On one road over which I traveled recently there were three 
kinds of fish ready, and two to order, on the evening bill-of- 
fare; the only semblance of beef being “corned-beef hash.” 
Now, when beef has been corned and hashed, it gets out of the 
legitimate beef class, and the sagacious diner away from home 
has learned by experience or admonition to avoid hash. 

Peruse the average table d’hote dinner menu, and note how 
inconspicuous beef is. And when you get it in a meal costing 
$1.50, plus the gratuity legitimately coming to the more or less 
obsequious servitor, you miss both quantity and quality. A 
facetious cattleman solemnly related how, on missing a feather- 
weight portion of roast beef served with his dinner, he appealed 
to the waiter, only to discover that it had been caught in the 
draft created by a near-by electric fan. 

Nothing herein contained is to be construed as criticism of 
our dining-car system and service. It is eloquent with service 
and gastronomic excellence. Chicken, pork, fish, and even lamb 
get adequate recognition at the hands of the commissary ex- 
pert; but when it comes to beef, he is singularly and astound- 
ingly deficient in judgment, perception, and taste. 

Going into Buffalo the other morning on a Michigan Cen- 
tral train, I developed a beef appetite. Patient scrutiny of the 
breakfast bill-of-fare revealed no evidence of steak. Appeal 
to the conductor elicited information that a steak was available 
at $1.80 per—an opportunity that was promptly declined, as I 
was paying my own expenses; reverting, for motives of econ- 
omy, to “ham and.” 

Western live-stock-carrying roads might consistently stim- 
ulate beef consumption, or at least give that commodity an even 
break, thereby earning the good-will of the cattleman whose 
business they industriously solicit. Contention that dining-cars 
are operated at a loss is beside the question; neither does it 
harmonize a 65-cent fish service with a $1.35 charge for an 
indifferent steak. If it is necessary to revert to the old-style 
division terminus eating-house to get access to beef steak while 
junketing, by all means scrap the dining-car. 
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THE FREIGHT-RATE INVESTIGATION 


EARINGS under the Hoch-Smith resolution, authorizing 

the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish the 
lowest possible freight rates on the products of agriculture, in- 
cluding live stock, compatible with adequte transportation (No. 
17000), and on the petition of western railroads for a general 
advance of 5 per cent in all freight rates in trans-Mississippi 
territory (Ex Parte 87), which two cases have been consoli- 
dated by the commission for purposes of the investigation, 
were resumed at Chicago, beginning October 26, before Com- 
missioner Clyde B. Aitchison. L. W. Baldwin, president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, testified for the carriers; 
after which he, and other railroad witnesses who had been 
heard at the meeting in September, were cross-examined by 
Sam H. Cowan, attorney for the American National Live 
Stock Association, representing live-stock producers. Wit- 
nesses for the shippers then gave their testimony, and the 
hearings at Chicago concluded on November 7. 

On November 9 the hearings were continued at Denver, 
with Examiner W. H. Wagner in the chair. D. T. Pulliam, a 
banker and farmer of Loveland, Colo., was the first witness. 
He drew a dismal picture of farm conditions in his region, 
saying that taxes had risen 400 per cent since 1914, wages 100 
per cent, and freight rates from one-third to one-half. Land 
had no value, and farms were being abandoned. He predicted 
more failures next year than there had been in 1925. L. D. 
Sweet, who is connected with various state and government 
boards for the investigation and administration of agricul- 
tural finances, and himself a farmer of twenty-five years’ 
experience, gave it as his opinion that agriculture, under 
present conditions, ought not to have to submit to the burden 
of increased freight rates. C. A. Lory, president of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, stated that since 1920 conditions had 
been very bad; but, unless relief came soon, there would be a 
much greater loss. Successive increases in freight rates had 
seriously affected the morale of the farmer. 

Appearing for the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, J. 
I’. Waddell, traffic manager of that organization, said that the 
industries which he represented could not stand an increase 
in rates—that there was, rather, a pressing need for reduc- 
tions. The farmer could better afford to pay higher rates on 
what he bought as a consumer than on what he sold as a mer- 
chant. Much the same argument would apply to the live- 
stock industry. He made the point that such reductions as 
contemplated in the Hoch-Smith resolution, over a period of 
years, would result in an increase of traffic for the railroads. 
R. T. Burdick, professor of economics at the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, gave the result of a study conducted among a 
selected list of farmers, showing their failure to make profits 
in recent years. This testimony was corroborated by L. A. 
Morehouse, economist at the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

President J. F. Welborn, of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, testified to the disastrous effect which an advance in 
rates on raw materials would have on his firm, making it im- 
possible for it to compete in markets away from home; and 
representatives of various fruit, vegetable, and beet growers’ 
associations were unanimous in their declaration that the pro- 
posed increase would be a misfortune to the state. 

E. R. Bliss, a farmer of Greeley, presented figures show- 
ing that the losses from his operations for the three years 
prior to 1925 had averaged 3% per cent on his investment. 
Conditions in his county were serious. Many farmers had lost, 
or were about to lose, their land. The proposed increase, if it 
went into effect, would probably restrict production territory 
and limit shipments, so that producers would have to make 
concessions in order to market their product. 

C. E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colo., painted a gloomy 
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picture of the cattle business in his state. Producers were so 
burdened with debts, he said, that they could no longer borrow 
money at the banks. While the business was showing some 
signs of recovery, it ought to be given a breathing spell and 
not be made to bear any additional burdens at this time. 

C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, N. M., first vice-president of 
the American National Live Stock Association, criticized the 
prosperity propaganda emanating from certain interested 
sources in the East, as well as from some of the government 
departments. This propaganda, he said, did not reflect the 
true situation. Sales on his ranch for several years had 
brought less than cost of production; and he thought that was 
the case throughout the Southwest. He did not see how a 
stock-raiser owing more than his stock was worth could be 
enabled to survive through any financial scheme that might be 
devised. 

T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, took the ground that, under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, rates on agricultural products and live stock should 
be made as low as possible. He felt that these products were 
entitled to special consideration by the commission. Live stock 
now was bearing more than its share of the transportation 
burden—as much as the average of all other traffic. Rates, he 
thought, could be reduced to the level existing prior to General 
Order 28 and still leave sufficient revenue. If it should be 
found necessary to make up a deficit, he suggested that there 
were other commodities better able to stand an increase than 
agriculture, mentioning in particular less-than-carload traffic. 
By cutting out a lot of unnecessary service, and through the 
creation of an efficiency bureau to look into railroad expendi- 
tures, material savings could be made, he felt sure. 

Richard Dillon, of Sedalia, Colo., told how his ranch, which 
had been in the possession of his family since 1860, had made 
no money for years, and how he had been unable to make the 
necessary improvements and repairs, owing to the high cost of 
everything, of which freight rates were only one item. In 
order to make ends meet, he had been compelled to discharge 
most of his help, he and his wife themselves doing most of the 
work on the place. 

On Thursday, November 12, the Denver hearing closed. 
Hearings at San Francisco—likewise before Examiner Wag- 
ner—commenced on November 16 and were concluded on 
November 21. 

Under the proposition of the carriers in Ex Parte 87, 
many commodities moving between the Pacific coast and the 
Atlantic seaboard were excepted from the general advance of 
— per cent which they are asking for. As to commodities not 
excepted, and rates to other territory, particularly the inter- 
mountain region, the California interests filed their protest, 
and in many instances asked for a reduction in the present 
rates. 

For the live-stock interests, Fred H. Bixby, president of 
the American National Live Stock Association, testified that 
throughout the territory west of the Missouri River cattlemen 
were still in dire financial straits, that they had not made any 
money for four years, and that the rates on live stock should 
be reduced. He said that the President’s Agricultural Confer- 
ence, of which he was a member, did not recommend passage 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution for the purpose of having live- 
stock rates advanced. 

T. H. Ramsay, of Red Bluff, Cal., president of the Pacific 
National Agricultural Credit Corporation, told of the continued 
depression in the cattle industry of California and the efforts 
being made through his company to relieve the situation. C. 
N. Hawkins, of Hollister, also referred to the great losses in- 
curred by cattlemen during the past few years, the large num- 
ber of failures, and the present liquidation. He thought the 
future held out some hope, but this was not the time to ad- 
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vance railroad rates. W. D. Ellis, president of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Berkeley, who appeared as a wit- 
ness for the fruit interests, stated on cross-examination that 
he did not know of any prosperous cattlemen. 

Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Land and Live 
Stock Association, painted a graphic picture of the cattle situa- 
tion in his state. To the same effect was the testimony of J. 
Sheehan, of Reno. 

F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, described the situation of the sheepman, mention- 
ing the cycle movement of prices in the sheep industry. He 
claimed that the present rates on sheep yielded a substantial 
profit to the carriers, and that these rates ought to be reduced 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution. The rates on wool, he said, 
were unreasonably high and should be lowered. J. F. Curry, 
traffic manager of the California Cattlemen’s Association, and 
W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, also appeared in opposition to any advance in rates. 

Hearings were held in Minneapolis, beginning November 
30, and at Dallas, Texas, beginning December 7. Hearings will 
further be held at Kansas City, commencing January 4, 1926. 
This will conclude the schedule. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OPPOSES FREIGHT 
INCREASE 


N OCTOBER 16, 1925, the board of directors of the Kan- 
sas Live Stock Association met at Wichita. Among the 
resolutions passed was the following: 


“WHEREAS, Since freight rates on live stock and agricul- 
tural products have been greatly increased during and since 
the war, and are today a serious burden upon the producers of 
live stock; and 

“WHEREAS, Since the Hoch-Smith resolution was passed 
last January for the purpose of investigation and to bring 
about reductions in the rates upon live stock and agricultural 
products; and 

“WHEREAS, Since no reductions have been secured in such 
rates, and the railroads of the great agricultural sections of 
this country have petitioned for general rate increases; be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of the Kansas Live 
Stock Association do hereby protest against this action of the 
railroads, and appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a just and speedy disposition of this case, to the end that 
reductions in the rates on live stock and agricultural products 
may be realized.” 


WOOL MEN APPROVE SALT LAKE GRAZING 
POLICIES 


NDORSEMENT of the recommendations of the grazing 

conference at Salt Lake City in August was voted at 
the annual convention of the California Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in San Francisco on November 6 and 7. The 
resolution reads: 


“The grazing committee heartily indorses the action taken 
by the National Wool Growers’ Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association at the Salt Lake conference 
on grazing. This committee also desires to go on record with 
strenuous objections to any increase of the national-park area 
in California, if in any way the grazing of live stock is cur- 
tailed under that which the Forest Service now offers.” 

Approval of the co-operative marketing of wool, and of 
the present joint method of dealing with the predatory-animal 
problem, formed the subject-matter of other resolutions. 

A comprehensive review of the present wool situation was 
furnished by President A. F. Spencer, who emphasized the 
fact that the eastern market for early California lambs had 
made that state second in sheep production in the United 
States. Jesse W. Nelson, assistant district forester, set forth 
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the well-known views of the Forest Service on grazing prob- 
lems, opposing the area basis for allotting permits and de- 
fending the principle of basing fees on commercial valuation. 

A. F. Spencer, of Cranmore, was unanimously re-elected 
president; Fred A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, vice-president— 
both for the fourth term; and W. P. Wing, secretary. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE APPARENTLY 
UNDER CONTROL 


NDER THE ENERGETIC DIRECTION of the Bureau 
U of Animal Industry, co-operating with the state veteri- 
nary forces, it seems that the foot-and-mouth outbreak in 
Texas has now been checked. No new cases have occurred 
since October 14. On that date one cow in a dairy herd of 115 
cattle was found to be infected, and the whole herd was 
promptly destroyed. The last case on the range was disposed 
of on October 6. All premises have been cleaned and disin- 
fected. Auditing of indemnity vouchers is being expedited, in 
order that payments may be made with the least possible delay. 

In view of the character of this treacherous malady, how- 
ever, Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, announces that there will be no relaxation of vigilance 
until sufficient time has elapsed to warrant the conclusion that 
the disease has been completely eradicated. The need for being 
on guard is indicated by the course of events in England, where, 
after the authorities apparently had succeeded in bringing the 
disease under control last summer, a flare-up has occurred in 
various localities. 


CREDIT CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


CONFERENCE was held in Chicago on December 1 for 
A the purpose of considering ways and means of assisting 
lowa farmers in financing the orderly marketing of their corn 
crop. Besides Secretary of Agriculture Jardine and several 
other government officials, numerous representatives of bank- 
ing and industrial interests of the Middle West were in 
attendance. 


PACIFIC-ATLANTIC WATER RATES INCREASED 


N INCREASE of approximately 10 per cent over present 
A freight rates on eastbound water traffic between Pacific 
and Atlantic ports has been decided upon by the Pacific Coast 
Committee of the United States Intercoastal Conference at San 
Francisco. The increase is to become effective on January 1, 
1926, except on wool, cotton, and a few other items, on which 
the new rates will not go into effect until March 1. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 12, 1926—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

January 13-15, 1926—Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

January 14-15, 1926—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

January 16, 1926—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City Utah. 

ey 16-23, 1926—-National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 

January 18-20, 1926—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Boise, Idaho. 

January 20-21, 1926—Conference on Outdoor Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 9-11, 1926—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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THE PHOENIX CONVENTION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association 
will be held at The Armory, Phoenix, Arizona, 
January 13, 14, and 15, 1926; opening session 
at.10 o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, January 13. 
All stockmen are cordially invited to attend. 
Headquarters of the Association at Phoenix 
for the week before and during the convention 
will be at the Adams Hotel. For information 
regarding hotel reservations, etc., write the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 


REDUCED FARES TO CONVENTION 


An open round-trip rate of fare and one-half has 
been authorized by the railroads from all points in 
Arizona, California, and New Mexico, as well as from 
El Paso, Texas. Tickets will be on sale on the fol- 
lowing dates: from all California points, January 
8-13; return limit, January 20; from Arizona, New 
Mexico, and El Paso, January 9-14; return limit, 
January 19. Purchase a round-trip ticket; the rate 
is open to all, without any certificate, receipt, or mini- 
mum-attendance requirement. From other territory 
the regular winter tourist fares to Phoenix or Cali- 
fornia will apply. The Santa Fé publishes a round- 
trip winter tourist rate of $75.86 from Denver to 
Phoenix, and of $89.70 from Kansas City. For those 
living north and west of Colorado the best method 
would be to buy a one-way ticket to Denver or San 
Francisco, and then use the special rate to Phoenix. 
Those who desire to go or return via California can 
use the regular nine-month winter tourist rates to 
California, which permit stop-over at Phoenix. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


The Committee on Arrangements for the city of 
Phoenix has planned the following entertainment for 
those attending the convention: 


Wednesday night, January 13—At The Armory, dance 
and round-up. 

Thursday, January 14—At noon, barbecue at the 
Arizona Packing Company plant, and then a 
motor trip through the Salt River Valley for the 
rest of the afternoon. 

Friday, January 15—Tea for the ladies, and automo- 
bile trips. 


THE PROGRAM 


If his engagements will permit, Hon. Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior, will attend and 
address the convention. President Fred H. Bixby 
will review the activities of the Association during 
the year and submit his recommendations. The com- 
plete program has not yet been arranged, but some 
of the speakers are: H. L. Kokernot, president of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Tex.; O. M. Plummer, general 
manager of the Pacific International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, Portland, Ore.; John R. Mohler, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C.; T. H. 
Ramsay, president of the Pacific National Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, San Francisco, Cal.; C. C. 
Cragin, superintendent of the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz.; George K. Bow- 
den, attorney for the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands an& Surveys, Washington, D. C.; J. M. 
Macfarlane, president of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; John T. 
Caine, III, chief of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; S. H. Cowan, 
attorney for the Association, Fort Worth, Tex. 

There will be other prominent speakers. Reports 
will be submitted by the various standing committees 
of the Association. Opportunity will be accorded for 
discussion of any pertinent subjects affecting the 
live-stock industry. 

The Executive Committee of the Association will 
meet in the Committee Room at the Adams Hotel at 
2 o’clock P. M. on Tuesday, January 12. The meet- 
ings of the standing committees will be announced 
during the convention. 


THE RATE-STRUCTURE INVESTIGATION 


[= HEARINGS now being conducted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission throughout 
the West comprehend two cases, which are being 
heard concurrently. One, known as Docket 17000, is 
the rate-structure investigation throughout the 
United States under the Hoch-Smith resolution 
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approved by Congress on January 30, 1925. That 


resolution provides: 


That it is hereby declared to be the true policy in rate- 
making to be pursued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in adjusting freight rates, that the conditions which at any 
given time prevail in our several industries should be con- 
sidered, in so far as it is legally possible to do so, to the end 
that commodities may freely move. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized 
and directed to make a thorough investigation of the rate 
structure of common carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, in order to determine to what extent and in what 
manner existing rates and charges may be unjust, unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferential, thereby 
imposing undue burdens, or giving undue advantage as be- 
tween the various localities and parts of the country, the 
various classes of traffic, and the various classes and kinds of 
commodities, and to make, in accordance with law, such 
changes, adjustments, and redistribution of rates and charges 
as may be found necessary to correct any defects so found to 
exist. In making any such change, adjustment, or redistribu- 
tion, the commission shall give due regard, among other 
factors, to the general and comparative levels in market value 
of the various classes and kinds of commodities, as indicated 
over a reasonable period of years, to a natural and proper 
development of the country as a whole, and to the maintenance 
of an adequate system of transportation. 

In view of the existing depression in agriculture, the com- 
mission is hereby directed to effect with the least practicable 
delay such lawful changes in the rate structure of the country 
as will promote the freedom of movement by common carriers 
of the products of agriculture affected by that depression, in- 
cluding live stock, at the lowest possible lawful rates com- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate transportation 
service. 


The other case, known as Ex Parte 87, is the 
application of the carriers in the western district for 
a general increase ef 5 per cent in freight rates, 
except as to certain commodities—mostly moving 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts—influenced 
by water competition. The petition of western car- 
riers was filed after the commission had ordered its 
investigation under the Hoch-Smith resolution, and 
is considered a counter-move. 


At the Chicago hearings, western carriers con- 
sumed practically all the time in presenting their 
claims for greater revenue. So far they have not 
offered any suggestions as to a readjustment of the 
rate structure, nor as to the removal of any unrea- 
sonable preference or advantage betweeen various 
localities and different classes of traffic. In fact, 
their answer to the Hoch-Smith resolution may be 
summed up in the sentence: ‘Give us more money!” 
Presumably, therefore, they think that the present 
rate structure is free from any defects, and that the 
proposed advance of 5 per cent on some products, and 
nothing on others, will not create any undue preju- 
dice or disadvantage. 


Hearings held up to this time on these two cases 
have largely centered around the application for an 
increase, and the rate-structure investigation has 


been shifted to a minor position. Clearly, it was not 
the intent of Congress, in passing the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, to furnish a vehicle for carriers to secure 
increased revenue. 

The freight-rate structure of the country is far 
from ideal. Prohibition of rebates did not remove 
all the undue preferences in the present rate fabric. 
Thousands of cases already decided by the commis- 
sion, and an increasing volume of complaints, are 
convincing proof that much remains to be corrected. 
To some extent the carriers are the victims of the 
unceasing appeal of big interests, large distributing 
centers, and communities which desire to extend their 
sphere of commerce to a wider territory, to the dis- 
advantage of competitive industries and communities. 
To perhaps an even greater degree, carriers have sub- 
ordinated sound transportation principles to a desire 
for greater tonnage—mostly taken from other car- 
riers—and have given scant consideration to distrib- 
uting the transportation burden equitably, on the 
basis of either cost of service or the ability to stand 
the rates imposed. Local traffic has suffered, and 
highly competitive traffic has profited, by the existing 
methods. Expediency throughout has been the key- 
note. As a result, some traffic is charged more, and 
other traffic pays less, than a fair share. Unneces- 
sary service is performed by carriers as a whole in 
hauling from distant points commodities that could 
just as well, or even better, be supplied from nearer 
territory. Distance, as an element in making rates, 
frequently has been wholly disregarded; and this 
obviously has promoted an artificial development. 

We do not charge that the entire rate fabric of 
the country is wrong, or condemn all low competitive 
rates or all sectional adjustments. Many of them are 
about as near right as could be devised. A represen- 
tative illustration will, we hope, make plain the infirm- 
ity and vice of the prevailing system: 

The citrus-fruit crop of California, moving east- 
bound, is charged the same rate to Denver, 1,500 
miles from California, as to New York City, 3,500 
miles distant—and there is no water competition 
involved. The aggregate gross earnings on all the 
California citrus-fruit traffic, moving to this vast 
blanketed area, may be fairly related to the total cost 
of service and a reasonable profit. But either the 
rate to Denver is too high or the rate to New York 
City is too low, if measured by the cost of carriage or 
the rights of communities. A reasonable gradation, 
instead of one blanket rate covering 2,000 miles, 
would, at least, partly recognize the advantages of 
location to which, in this instance, the Middle West 
is legitimately entitled. The Florida citrus industry 
does not enjoy a similar blanket adjustment of rates 
west-bound. If the citrus products of California and 
Florida are competitive, they should reach consump- 
tive centers upon reasonably graded bases of rates. 
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If they are not competitive, why continue the wide 
blanket? From every aspect it is indefensible. This 
is only one of thousands of similar maladjustments. 

Iron- and steel-manufacturing centers, paper- 
mills, lumber plants, coal mines, stone quarries, flour- 
mills, and, in fact, most manufacturing industries, 
want, and generally obtain, railroad rates which 
enable them to invade far-distant territory at the 
expense of a nearer competitor, and this nearer com- 
petitor is plainly shorn of the benefits arising from 
his location. Likewise, the carrier serving such 
nearer competitor seeks to give to him a like advan- 
tage in other far-distant territory outside of his legiti- 
mate sphere. This results in a tremendous amount 
of “carrying coal to Newcastle’—extra and unneces- 
sary transportation service of no real benefit to the 
carrier or the public, and for- which everyone who 
ships helps to pay—an actual waste. It was testified 
at the Denver hearing that carriers performed much 
unnecessary and wasteful service in their efforts to 
place favored industries on a commercial parity in 
consumptive centers, regardless of distance—equal- 
izing commercial conditions by a preferential freight- 
rate adjustment, which is just as reprehensible as 
rebates. By eliminating this wasteful service, a sub- 
stantial saving could be effected. 

Less-than-carload rates, when cost of service is 
taken into account, are relatively lower than carload 
rates. The any-quantity rates (the same rate per 
100 pounds on a small quantity as on a carload) can- 
not be justified—they give an unfair advantage to 
large distributing centers. 

And so we might go on to a tedious extent, and 
point out specific rates or groups of rates that are 
preferential and that result in a waste of service, 
without any compensating benefit—rates that are too 
low and rates that are too high. But we believe the 
foregoing sufficiently illustrates some of the prevalent 
evils under the present rate structure. 

Railroad freight rates have never been adjusted 
on equality of returns. Such a basis would seriously 
disrupt the internal commerce of our country. Nor 
does anyone favor a postage-stamp system for freight 
rates. Ability of the various industries to pay, as 
intimated in the Hoch-Smith resolution, should be an 
important factor, and the burden should be placed 
where it will be least felt. 

High-class merchandise and manufactured arti- 
cles can well afford to pay a relatively much higher 
charge than the products of agriculture. 

“The existing depression in agriculture,” men- 
tioned in the Hoch-Smith resolution, still exists. In 
some branches conditions may be a trifle better, but 
it will take years for those industries, as a whole, to 
recover. This was abundantly shown by the evidence 
at the Denver and San Francisco hearings. Under 
that showing, the commission will not, we believe, 
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seriously consider the proposition to advance freight 
rates on agricultural products and live stock. Many 
of the important western carriers do not need any 
additional revenue. Some of them could stand a 
reduction without impairing their financial status. 


In our judgment, the first thing for the commis- 
sion to do, if the spirit of the Hoch-Smith resolution 
is to prevail, is to order a reduction on agricultural 
products and live stock. This would materially help 
a distressed basic industry. Then, if it develops that 
the western carriers need more revenue, a readjust- 
ment along the lines pointed out might furnish the 
solution. 

During the régime of the United States Railroad 
Administration a feeble attempt was made to read- 
just some freight rates so as to place them upon a 
more uniform and equitable basis; but no substantial 
progress was made. Carriers have the power to ini- 
tiate these reforms; but it is doubtful if they will 
exercise it under present conditions. 

Congress has directed this investigation. The 
state railway commissions are co-operating with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the hearings, 
and should have some influence in the determination 
of the case. There will never be a better opportunity 
to do constructive work on the freight-rate fabric and 
remove part of its defects. 


We hope that, before the present hearings close, 
some of the state commissioners, the carriers, and the 
shippers will submit their recommendations as to 
modifications of the present rate structure. Intra- 
state rat®s, as a general proposition, more nearly 
express a fairly adjusted basis than do the present 
interstate rates; and they, too, are involved under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE PASSES 
OUT OF EXISTENCE 


CTING ON THE SUGGESTION of its chairman, 
A Present Coolidge has dissolved his Agricul- 
tural Conference. On October 17 Robert D. 

Carey wrote the chief executive: 


The records show that most of the recommendations made 
by the conference have been favorably acted upon. The prin- 
cipal legislative recommendation upon which favorable action 
was not taken by Congress had to do with co-operative market- 
ing. After a thorough survey of the situation, however, I am 
confident that farm leaders, both in and out of Congress, will 
agree upon steps which should be taken to foster and promote 
the co-operative movement. I feel that in the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. William M. Jardine, agriculture is repre- 
sented by one who thoroughly understands agricultural prob- 
lems and conditions. He served as a member of the conference 
and knows the views of the different members regarding agri- 
cultural questions. Furthermore, there is a growing 
disposition on the part of leading farm organizations to get 
together on agricultural recommendations. In view 
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of this situation, I do not feel that the conference should be 
called back into session. 


The President’s action promptly followed. 


It is recalled that the first report of the confer- 
ence, published last January, in conformity with the 
President’s wishes dealt with measures for the relief 
of the cattle industry. The emergency in which the 
cattleman found himself was diagnosed as being due 
in large part to lack of credit facilities. Accordingly, 
the recommendation was made that the Farm Loan 
Board take steps to organize the necessary agencies, 
and that the Agricultural Credits Act be amended by 
eliminating the clause prohibiting the rediscount by 
intermediate credit banks of loans negotiated by fed- 
erally chartered institutions. Mr. Carey reminds us 
that both of these reforms have been brought about. 


Placing of the public domain under a lease system, 
and adoption of a uniform policy for the administra- 
tion of grazing on all government lands, were favored 
by the conference. These matters, as our readers 
know, are now being investigated by a senatorial 
subcommittee headed by Senator Stanfield. 


Revision of freight rates on agricultural products 
was sought through urging the passage of House 
Joint Resolution No. 94. This resolution was not 
adopted by Congress, which, however, passed the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been holding hearings on 
the rate structure. 


These are among the accomplishments of the 
President’s Agricultural Conference; and it is not 
meant as a reflection on the sincerity of its member- 
ship when we say that they fall short of the expecta- 
tions of those whom it was designed to help. Evi- 
dently circumstances were too much for it. Differing 
viewpoints clashed from the beginning. Regional in- 
terests could not all be harmonized. If everything 
perhaps was not weighed on the scales of political 
expediency, full consideration, we may suspect, was 
given by a majority to the preferences of the admin- 
istration to which the conference owed its existence. 
Thus much faithful work went for naught, and earn- 
est efforts of individual members to achieve some- 
thing really worth while were smothered in their in- 
ception. The result is as colorless, as lacking in posi- 
tive qualities, and on the whole as disappointing as 
that sort of compromise generally is. 

A characteristic example of the manner in which 
the conference sidestepped issues charged with politi- 
cal explosives is its handling of the question of a hide 
tariff. An import duty on hides probably might have 
done more to put the live-stock industry back on its 
feet than any other single legislative measure. In its 
first reports the conference gave “sympathetic recog- 
nition” to this demand, reserving definite recommen- 
dation for a later occasion. The later occasion, how- 
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ever, never arrived. Casting about for a reason, one 
quite naturally stumbles over the supposition that 
the word was given out from headquarters at Wash- 
ington that this subject had better be shelved. Any- 
way, shelved it was. 

And now, considering its mission completed, the 
conference disbands. 


CORN ESTIMATE AGAIN RAISED 


eS came i MILLION BUSHELS were added to the 
country’s corn crop on November 1. The latest report 
issued by the Department of Agriculture estimates the har- 
vest at 3,013,390,000 bushels. This compares with 2,436,513,000 
bushels produced in 1924 and 3,053,557,000 bushels in 1923, and 
is the sixth largest crop on record. The average yield per acre 
this year is 28.3 bushels, as against 23.2 last year. Average 
quality is estimated at 83.6 per cent, as compared with 63.2 
per cent in 1924, 

White potatoes, according to the November estimate, have 
gained 3,000,000 bushels since the previous report. The yield 
now is given as 347,000,000 bushels. 

On November 14, government reports indicated a cotton 
crop of 15,298,000 bales, which is 72,000 bales over the latest 


previous estimate and compares with a production of 13,628,000 . 


bales in 1924. 


Estimates of the wheat crop in thirty-two countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere—including the United States and Can- 
ada, but exclusive of Russia—are for 2,953,000,000 bushels, as 
against 2,654,000,000 bushels in 1924. A preliminary forecast 
cf Australia’s crop places production at 99,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 164,000,000 bushels harvested in 1924-25. 

Russia’s total grain harvest is calculated to be fully 60 
per cent larger than that of last year, or around 3,000,000,000 
bushels. Of this, perhaps 300,000,000 will be available for ex- 
port. Rye is credited with 817,700,000 bushels; wheat, 660,000,- 
000; corn, 175,500,000; barley, 273,750,000; oats, 697,000,000. 


HEIFERS AS BEEF-PRODUCERS 


UT OF THE 50 per cent of heifer calves dropped each 

year by the average beef herd, only about one-fourth are 
needed for replacement purposes. The disposal of the re- 
mainder constitutes one of the most difficult problems with 
which the ranchman has to deal. 

A concerted effort is now being made by a number of 
state experiment stations, co-operating with the Department 
of Agriculture, to conduct investigations which will aid in solv- 
ing this question. This is one of the many phases of the move- 
ment recently launched by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board for studying the factors which influence the quality and 
palatability of meat. 

At the present time light heifers are selling fully as high 
as steers of similar breeding, condition, and weight. Heavy 
heifers, however, are never wanted except at a discount, and 
there have been times when all heifers have been severely dis- 
criminated against. While a part of this discrimination is 
ascribed to nothing but prejudice, much of it is thought to be 
due to actual inferiority of heavy heifer beef. Heavy heifers 
frequently carry too much external fat, and make carcasses 
which need considerably more trimming than those of steers 
of similar weight. 


“Your magazine is the best yet.”—-R. M. WILSON, Deming, 
M. 
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[HE STOCKMENS EXCHANGE 





TAKES ISSUE WITH COLONEL GREELEY 


CORVALLIS, ORE., November 24, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: ‘ 


I hope that each and every stockman will read Colonel 
Greeley’s article in the Saturday Evening Post for November 
14, It would not seem necessary to discuss this article in 
detail, but the following extracts illustrate Colonel Greeley’s 
point of view: 

“Though it is doubtful whether any considerable propor- 
tion of the 31,000 sheep- and cattle-growers who pasture their 
herds in the national forests have any serious complaint, an 
active few at least are attacking the basic policy that governs 
the use of the forest ranges. 

“. . . demands are voiced that strike at the very roots 
of conservation. 

“At the last moment—seeking to take the curse from their 
program—the stockmen added a postscript in favor of ‘equi- 
table protection to communities, to the small farmer, to the 
wild life, and to recreation facilities.’ 

“Any new settler or ranchman who needs forage in the 
national forests will obtain it only by buying the right of 
some established and protected user who chooses to sell at 
his own price.” 

The first three of these statements need no discussion to 
stockmen readers. As for the last, anyone who is at all 
familiar with the present policy of the Forest Service knows 
that it is doing all in its power to prevent the dividing-up of 
the ranges among the homesteaders and other newcomers who 
have not demonstrated their ability to handle stock properly 
and cannot stay in the business with a reasonable degree of 
permanence. In this statement Colonel Greeley is denying the 
policy of his own bureau, apparently to cast discredit upon 
the stockmen. I could go much farther, but will only call 
attention to his frequent use of the terms “cattle barons,” 
“sheep kings,” and “special privilege.” 

To attempt to answer Colonel Greeley’s article in a 
periodical like THE PRODUCER would be a waste of time. The 
question is: What are we going to do about it? That is, not 
merely about this particular article, but about the entire sit- 
uation. It does not seem possible to make the powers now in 
charge of the Forest Service see any justice in the stockmen’s 
point of view. 

Immediately upon reading the article by Colonel Greeley, 
I took the liberty to write to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In my letter I expressed my own point of view in the most 
careful language at my command, and in this place can do 
no better than quote portions of what I said: 


“While I am personally sure that the Department of 
Agriculture is at heart friendly to the stockmen, I regret to 
say that the stockmen of Oregon are beginning to regard the 
Department of Agriculture as their deliberate enemy, and 
particularly do they feel that that is the case with the Forest 
Service. In my own position as professor of animal hus- 
bandry, I have always done everything in my power to put 
the Department of Agriculture in the best possible light, and 
I believe that all of the other members of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College faculty feel the same. We must, however, have 
co-operation. 


“While there are many apparently irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion between individual members of the Forest 
Service and various stockmen, I personally do not see why an 
arrangement cannot be worked out which will give both sides 
everything which they can reasonably and properly expect. 
The fundamental ideas which the stockmen have in mind are 
really not so very different from those of the Forest Service. 
In fact, when he gets over on the back pages among the adver- 
tisements, even Colonel Greeley advocates much that the 
stockmen are asking. The argument is largely over details of 
methods, and especially of personal privileges. The Forest 
Service seems willing to grant most of what the stockmen 
ask, providing it is in the form of a ‘permit.’ The stockmen, 
on the other hand, are determined that it shall be in the form 
of a ‘right.’ 

“There is, of course, a real economic conflict in the matter 
of fees. Personally, I feel that if the Forest Service had 
requested a reasonable increase in fees at a time when the 
stockmen were prosperous, it would have met but little oppo- 
sition; for the stockmen are liberal and more than willing to 
pay for all they get. But proposing to double the fees at a 
time when the stockmen were in such a bad financial condi- 
tion only angered them, especially when they believed that the 
chief object of the movement was to get additional funds to 
raise the salaries of the employees of the Forest Service and 
to increase their number. Looking at the matter solely from 
the standpoint of the Forest Service, I can imagine nothing 
more stupid than the attempt to raise fees in the face of the 
present financial condition. When the national forests were 
tirst established, the opposition on the part of the stockmen 
was very bitter. The Forest Service, however, by long years 
of hard and conscientious effort, finally won over the support 
and good-will of the stockmen, so that by the year 1920 there 
was a very general feeling of mutual confidence and good-will 
between the Forest Service and the stockmen. The stockmen 
were willing to do almost anything to help the Forest Service, 
and vice versa. But the effort to raise fees in the face of the 
bad financial situation has destroyed all the good work of 
many years, and the feeling betwen the stockmen and the 
Forest Service is now probably the worst in its history. 

“An essential part of the fee problem was the irritation 
caused by the Rachford report. I am personally more or less 
familiar with the plan upon which the Rachford report was 
prepared, and I wish to go on record as saying that it does 
not represent in any way the commercial value of grazing on 
the national forest. On the contrary, it represents the best 
judgment of the Forest Service as to the fees which they 
believe the traffic will bear. Mr. Rachford started out with 
the idea of determining the actual productive value of the 
ranges—that is, to determine the actual net income which 
was being derived from the use of forest grazing. On this 
basis, a survey made during the war-time period would have 
shown a very high value for forest grazing, but by the time 
the survey was in progress the live-stock industry was in 
such a condition that a valuation of forest grazing on this 
basis would have left the federal government owing the 
stockmen many millions of dollars. There is at the present 
time no way of determining the commercial value of forest 
grazing. For the past few years its productive value has been 
a minus quantity. Yet it does have a sale value; but that sale 
value is based exclusively upon a hope of better conditions in 
the future; and hope is, of course, not a measurable quantity. 
There remain, therefore, but two points upon which grazing 
fees may be based: one is the cost of administration, and the 
other is what the traffic will bear. 

“As previously stated, I see no reason why a -workable 
and satisfactory arrangement of the entire difficulty cannot be 
worked out. I am sure that any movement on the part of the 
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Department of Agriculture indicating to the stockmen that 
the department really wishes to settle this matter in a fair 
and equitable manner would be met by a most conciliatory 
attitude from the stockmen themselves. In the meantime, 
however, the stockmen very bitterly resent the fact that skilled 
and trained writers in the Department of Agriculture put out 
articles inimical to their interests, while the stockmen them- 
selves have among their own ranks no one with sufficient skill 
as a writer to reach the national magazines. The stockmen 
and farmers have looked largely to the employees of the col- 
leges and the Department of Agriculture to fight their battles 
in the press; and then when these turn against them, they feel 
that they have been betrayed.” 
E. L. POTTER, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, 


Oregon Agricultural College. 


IN FURTHER CRITICISM OF COLONEL 
GREELEY’S ATTITUDE 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., November 20, 1925. 


To THE PRODUCER: 

I have read the recent article by Colonel Greeley in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The misstatements contained therein 
are not entirely surprising to me, as I talked with Colonel 
Greeley at Yakima, and rather formed the idea that he was 
capable of blowing both hot and cold. This article certainly 
shows that he not only has his neck bowed, but is not even 
inclined to be fair. 

The uninformed must gather the idea from the article that 
no one is objecting to the administration of the Forest Service, 
except a few “cattle barons” who graze thousands of head 
upon the government range, and pay only a mere pittance of 
its real value for the privilege. If Greeley had been fair 
enough to state that in the forest reserves of Washington and 
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Oregor the average herd of the licensee numbers only about 
fifty head, and that the meetings of the Senate committee 
were attended by these small owners, who kicked as hard as 
it was possible for them to kick, the article would have con- 
veyed an entirely different idea to the average reader from 
that which it did convey. 

Cary M. RADER. 


SEES GOOD RESULTS FROM GRAZING 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Tucson, ARIZ., November 23, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


On a Saturday evening, when a cowpuncher was accosted 
by a friend with the usual salutation, “How’s everything?” 
the reply was: “Been hell all week, and worse today!” This 
well describes the feelings of the fellow who shipped cattle to 
Kansas pastures last spring. My cattle, consisting of 60 per 
cent steers, averaged only $7.40 per head. With drought con- 
ditions and low markets at home, it is pretty bad; but when 
we ship to Kansas for relief, and realize only $7.40 per head, 
it is “worser and worser.” 

Present range conditions in southern Arizona are medium 
to fair—in places very good. California has been a liberal 
buyer of Arizona cattle at 5% cents a pound for steers and 4 
cents for cows. Cattle are in good shape, but not so heavy as 
in former years. 

The Senate committee which visited Arizona during the 
past summer was a veritable godsend to the cowman. It is 
true that it is a great deal like locking the stable door after 
the horse is stolen; but good results will follow nevertheless. 
Could we have had these investigations ten years ago, many 
cowmen would be in good circumstances who are now broke. 
The attitude of the Forest Service toward the cowman was 
one of the causes of his deplorable condition today. 

It is a pleasure to read the reports published by the com- 
mittee, and every user of the public domain or national forest 
should read them. Senator Cameron and his committee have 
done more good to the cowman in these investigations than 
can be appreciated, and the benefits will be enjoyed for years 
to come. If he gets his “financial aid bill” passed, he wil! 
deserve the lasting gratitude of a long-suffering industry. The 
national convention which meets in Phoenix in January should 
pass a unanimous vote of thanks to Senator Cameron and the 
committee for their untiring labors in behalf of the live-stock 
interests. 

W. M. MARTENY. 


GETTING RID OF THE TICK 


F THE 984 COUNTIES in fifteen southern states orig- 
Q inally infested with the cattle tick, 724 were practically 
free of quarantine restrictions on December 10, when a new 
order of the Department of Agriculture went into effect. Six 
hundred and one counties are now absolutely tick-free. In the 
remaining 123 released counties there are here and there herds 
still held under local quarantine. 

North Carolina is now entirely free from quarantine 
restrictions. This makes six states released, as California, 
Georgia, Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee have previously 
been declared free. In Florida, work has been carried on under 
the provisions.of a recently enacted law providing that tick 
eradication be conducted in zones or sections bounded by rivers 
or other natural barriers. The December 10 release in that 
state marks the successful completion of work in one of these 
zones. 
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GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


ECRETARY JARDINE has given to the press his views on 
S the question of national-forest grazing. The statement 
contains much of interest to western live-stock men, and we 
give space to a rather full presentation of the secretary’s 
recommendations. 

In Mr. Jardine’s opinion, a fair settlement of the differ- 
ences existing between western stockmen and the Forest 
Service should not be difficult. While he believes that the 
department’s “long-standing policy of basing grazing fees 
upon the value of the forage” should be continued, he con- 
cedes that any increase in the rates should be adjusted liberally 
to economic conditions in the live-stock industry. 

The department has previously announced that in no event 
will grazing fees be increased prior to 1927. The range ap- 
praisals recently made by the Forest Service have been sub- 
mitted to an experienced western stockman—Dan B. Casement, 
of Manhattan, Kansas—for an independent check and review. 
This will enable Secretary Jardine to consider the matter from 
all angles before further action is taken. 

The fees for grazing on the national forests now average 
12 cents per month for a cow and 3 cents per month for a 
sheep, and bring into the federal treasury more than $2,000,- 
000 annually. The present commercial value of the forage, 
says the secretary, is considerably more than this figure. On 
the other hand, if the fees were based upon the cost of admin- 
istration only, as many stockmen have suggested, the rates 
would be cut to one-third of what they are now. Owing to the 
importance of this question, Secretary Jardine believes that 
the policy upon which grazing fees are based should be set- 
tled once for all by Congress, leaving to the department the 
latitude necessary in determining the specific rates applicable 
to the thousands of grazing allotments in the national forests, 
with widely varying range and market conditions. 

Secretary Jardine is satisfied that the grazing fees should 
be partially or wholly waived when serious drought greatly 
reduces the amount of forage on the range, as has occurred 
recently in parts of the Southwest. In his judgment, discre- 
tion to deal with such situation should be vested in the depart- 
ment by any legislation dealing with grazing fees. The late 
drought in the Southwest has entailed such serious losses and 
burdens upon the local industry, from which recovery will 
necessarily be slow, that the secretary favors a further ex- 
tension of the waiver of grazing fees already made in these 
regions during 1925. 

The Secretary of Agriculture also favors strongly a pro- 
vision of law that will appropriate 10 per cent of the annual 
receipts from grazing for range improvements, including 
fencing, water development, the destruction of rodents and 
predatory animals, and the eradication of poisonous plants. 

“The actual handling and control of grazing on 90,000,000 


acres of forage-producing land in the national forests,” says 
Secretary Jardine, “is necessarily an administrative function. 
J ’ y 
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Both range conditions and local requirements differ widely. 
Congress has never dealt with this problem and could, in any 
event, only lay down very broad policies.” 

He states that it is his policy to stabilize the use of 
national forest ranges, as far as consistent with other re- 
sources and public interests. In this way the department can 
encourage the development of the western live-stock industry 
along more secure and profitable lines. With this purpose in 
view, the policy of issuing grazing permits for periods of ten 
years was begun in 1925, subject uniformly to reductions in 
the number of stock grazed under certain contingencies. The 
secretary is prepared to go farther in stabilizing grazing by 
fixing more specific limits upon possible reductions in the 
herds during the life of the ten-year permits, for any and all 
purposes, which will be adapted to the specific conditions in 
each locality. The secretary is also prepared to authorize 
guarantees that during the ten-year period no reductions will 
be required to provide range for other users or new applicants, 
where the status of local land development and live-stock pro- 
duction, or the requirements of good range management, make 
this a reasonable course. He also favors an extension of indi- 
vidual range allotments, already in effect on some of the 
national forests, where this form of range use meets the local 
needs. Tltts will give the individual permittee full benefit of 
the improvements in range conditions and increased carrying 
capacity of the allotment during the life of the permit. The 
ten-year permits are not revocable, and are regarded by the 
department as binding upon itself as well as upon the users 
of the range; but, to remove any doubt on this score, the secre- 
tary is ready to make them complete legal contracts in form 
as well as substance. 

Secretary Jardine is convinced that in developments of 
this kind lies the real opportunity to stabilize the use of 
national-forest ranges and make them of greater benefit to the 
live-stock industry of the West. He regards them as of much 
greater consequence to the stockmen than the question of 
higher or lower grazing fees. These constructive developments 
in grazing administration must be worked out flexibly, in 
accordance with the needs of each region. They cannot be 
made general mandates by legislation. The problem can be 
dealt with effectively only by competent administrative agencies. 

Authority to develop the grazing administration of the 
national forests progressively along these lines is now fully 
vested in the department. Aside from establishing the basis 
for grazing charges and making a portion of the receipts 
available for improving the range, the secretary does not be- 
lieve that further legislation is necessary. The task is 


primarily one for localized administration and co-operation be- 
tween range-users and forest officers. Nevertheless, Mr. Jar- 
dine recognizes the reasonableness of the viewpoint that such 
an important use of the national forests should be given recog- 
nition by law as part of the broad plan of conservation for 
which they were created. He would have no objection to legis- 
lation giving grazing a more definite legal status in the 
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national forests, and in broad terms confirming the funda- 
mental policies which the department has thus far developed. 
Such legislation might specify the production and utilization 
of forage as one of the functions of the national forests, sub- 
ject to their primary purposes of timber production and 
watershed protection. It should authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and recognize grazing preferences 
by suitable regulations, and to issue grazing permits or con- 
tracts for periods of not more than ten years, in which the 
possible reductions or curtailments of range use should be 
definitely set forth. In connection with these provisions, the 
secretary believes it desirable to include others designed more 
completely to protect authorized users of the range from tres- 
pass, as through the impounding of unpermitted live stock. 


“Any legislation dealing with grazing,’ says Secretary 
Jardine, “should give the department full latitude to control 
and adjust this use of the national forests so as to protect 
other valuable resources and maintain the productiveness of 
the ranges themselves. The ten-year permits or contracts 
should be definite and specific guarantees to the stockmen; but, 
in issuing and renewing them, complete freedom must be 
retained to exclude or restrict grazing in areas where it has 
proved injurious to young timber, or where grazing is dam- 
aging valuable water sources. The department must also be 
able to make such adjustments in grazing as may be required 
to meet the needs of recreation and of valuable forms of wild 
life, and should be free to exercise such forms of control as 
may be necessary for the continued welfare of the ranges 
themselves.” 


Furthermore, in renewing grazing permits, the secretary 
believes that the department should be free to make such further 
distribution of the range as the needs of bona-fide settlers or 
small live-stock producers in particular regions may require. 
This should not be carried to the point of upsetting a sound 
economic basis for the live-stock business, in accordance with 
the conditions of each region. But the secretary does not 
regard as tenable any form of law or administrative policy 
that would close the national forests to new applicants who 
need range in developing their land, where they can reason- 
ably be provided for. Hence Secretary Jardine does not con- 
cur in the viewpoint, frequently expressed by western stock- 
men, that some form of vested or property right be conferred 
by law upon the present users of the ranges. Nor does he 
concur in the demand that grazing leases be placed upon an 
area basis, relieving the user of practically all regulation by 
the government and leaving him free to deal with the range 
as he pleases. These conceptions, in Secretary Jardine’s opin- 
ion, would, if embodied into law, undermine the foundation of 
our national policy for the conservation of natural resources. 
While he believes in giving the range-users the fullest pos- 
sible measure of security, he is satisfied that this must be 
brought about as part of a co-ordinated plan for conserving 
and utilizing all the resources of the national forests. He is 
opposed to any program that would place grazing in a pre- 
ferred status and give it priority over other forms of public 
service which the national forests should render. 


Without going into the merits of the complaints fre- 
quently made against the action of local officers of the Forest 
Service in dealing with grazing questions, Secretary Jardine 
expresses his belief that the cure for this situation lies in 
developing more co-operation, responsibility, and self-govern- 
ment on the part of range-users. He believes that this can be 
brought about by creating local grazing boards, a majority of 
whose members should be experienced stockmen, which will 
function as fact-finding bodies on controverted questions, in- 
vestigate proposed changes in administrative policies, and 
hear complaints from the range-users. The secretary believes 
that through the medium of such boards, working either on 
an individual national forest or for a state, a great majority 
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of the local questions which arise between forest officers and 
range-users can be satisfactorily settled on the ground. On 
other questions, which might come to the head of the depart- 
ment for decision, there would be the advantage of mutual 
study and a full presentation of all sides. 

It is the secretary’s viewpoint that final decision on ap- 
peals or questions of policy must rest with the head of the 
Department of Agriculture. He is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the national forests in all its phases, and a division 
and confusion of responsibility would result if any agency 
were created with authority to overrule the department on 
administrative matters. This, of course, does not affect the 
right of any user of the national forests to take into court ques- 
tions involving the legality of the acts of an officer of the 
department. 

The authority now vested in the Secretary of Agriculture 
is considered ample for setting up local grazing boards of the 
character indicated. Secretary Jardine contemplates taking 
steps in this direction in the near future, but sees no objec- 
tion to the enactment of legislation that would specifically 
authorize the creation of grazing boards for these purposes. 


COLONEL GREELEY CRITICIZES ATTITUDE 
OF STOCKMEN 


RESIDING at a two-week conference of western forest 

officials in Denver last month, Colonel W. B. Greeley, chief 
of the Forest Service, gave to the press his views on some of 
the problems connected with grazing on the national forests. 
He discussed the plan proposed at the joint meeting of live- 
stock representatives in Salt Lake City in August, which plan, 
he said, would “undermine the whole foundation of forest con- 
servation.” The stockmen “want vested property rights in 
forest lands, they want to be free from Forest Service regula- 
tion, and they want their permits to cover acres instead of 
animals.” Their proposals were to the effect that they be 
responsible to the courts only for any damage they might do 
to the forest resources; and, “before they could be made re- 
sponsible to the courts, they require that it be shown that any 
damage done was done wilfully.” 


“Under a situation of that kind,” said Colonel Greeley, “it 
would be impossible for the Forest Service to hold a stockman 
responsible for a forest fire which he or his employees caused, 
unless it could be shown that the act of setting the fire was 
wilful. There would be no way of reaching the stockman or 
the sheep-grower who might, through negligence but not wil- 
ful intent, start a fire that brought ruin and destruction to 
immensely valuable stands of timber. 

“Tn order to carry out the policy of granting permits to the 
small ranchers and homesteaders,” he continued, “it has been 
necessary in some instances to cut down the size of herds of 
the larger outfits. We felt that was a right public policy, and, 
while it has curtailed the herds of old users of the forests, it 
has increased the number of persons grazing cattle on the 
forests 25 per cent. 

“The ten-year-permit plan, which was put into effect this 
year, is designed further to stabilize the use of the forests. 
The Forest Service is of the opinion that its permits are legal 
and binding. Some lawyers might question that. But legis- 
lation could be enacted which would make the permit an irrev- 
ocable contract between the government and the users of the 
forests, except when violated. At the expiration of the ten- 
year use, the permit could be subject to adjustment by the 
department, if that was deemed necessary, because of the 
destruction of forage, the injury of water resources, encroach- 
ment on recreational centers, or because of the necessity of 
cutting down the size of some herds to make room for those 
of new settlers.” 


“Your paper is very interesting and keeps us well informed 
on conditions in your country.”—J. H. CAMPBELL, Thedford, 
Ontario, Canada. 


vee 
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MR. BARNES REVIEWS STATUS OF 
PUBLIC LANDS 


Y ORDER of the senatorial subcommittee investigating 

grazing problems on national forests and the public 
domain, a report prepared by Will C. Barnes, assistant forester 
in charge of grazing, on the history, forage resources, and pres- 
ent status of federal range lands, has been issued from the 
Government Printing Office, under the title “The Story of the 
Range.” The review covers the first half of a publication of 
250 pages, and is a very comprehensive document. The second 
half of the book is made up of tables presenting figures on 
national-forest grazing from 1906 to 1924. 

Mr. Barnes’ account, in the nature of things, deals mostly 
with subjects of a non-controversial character. He pleads elo- 
quently for a system of regulation which would stop the soil 
erosion and other serious consequences of overgrazing. He 
quotes in full the bill, framed jointly by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, for control of 
the public domain, the leading features of which he thus sum- 
marizes: 


“The establishment of grazing districts by presidential 
proclamation, after the intention to make such proclamation 
has been duly advertised for thirty days in some local paper 
circulated in the proposed district; permits to be issued instead 
of land leases; fees to be ‘reasonable;’ 10 per cent of the re- 
ceipts from fees to be used by the Secretary of the Interior for 
range improvements, such as fencing, wells, watering-places, 
etc.; 25 per cent to go to the state for schools, to be expended 
in the county in which the grazing district is situated. 

“The secretary is granted authority to make all necessary 
rules and regulations for the management of the lands and 
live stock, and is also authorized to enter into co-operative 
agreements with states or owners of private lands covering 
the use and management of their lands in connection with the 
use of the adjacent public lands. Authority is also granted for 
the secretary to exchange lands with private owners where 
such exchange will be advantageous to the government in the 
management of its own lands. 

“One of the best provisions is that which allows the addi- 
tion to a national forest of public lands valuable chiefly for 
grazing, and adjacent to its boundaries, to be administered by 
the Forest Service as part of the national forest.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Barnes, it would not be advisable to 
pass any definite legislation for the management of the public 
lands, but full authority should be placed in the hands of the 
secretary to whom the administration eventually is turned over, 
and whose rules and regulations should have the force of law. 

Which of the two departments should have jurisdiction, 
Mr. Barnes considers a matter of secondary importance, the 
immediate protection of the lands being with him the vital 
thing. However, in view of the twenty years’ experience of the 
Forest Service in handling grazing on the national forests, he 
does not conceal his belief that the officers of that bureau are 
peculiarly well fitted to undertake the work. 

In the event of the passage by Congress of such a law as 
has been prepared, he earnestly recommends that its provisions 
be put into effect gradually, beginning with but one state. A 
year’s experience, he says, will undoubtedly disclose flaws which 
can be remedied before the work is extended. 


DIVISION OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


ITH THE OBJECT of agreeing upon a plan of govern- 

mental aid to the co-operative movement, to be presented 
to Congress at its present session, conferences have been held 
during the past few weeks between Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine and officers of co-operative marketing associations. 
Among the proposals given favorable consideration is the estab- 
lishment of a Division of Co-operative Marketing under the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL-FOREST 
RECEIPTS 


INAL TABULATION of receipts from the national forests 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, fixes the amount 
at $4,000,137. This is $251,766 less than taken in during the 
previous year, but $409,204 above the average for the preced- 
ing five years. Timber sales head the list with $2,940,393; fees 
for grazing live stock follow, with $1,725,377; permits for sum- 
mer homes and other forms of special use, including water 
power, brought $334,367. 

Under authority of the acts of Congress governing receipts 
from national forests, the sum of $1,271,275 will be distributed 
among the states, for the use of schools and roads, on the 
basis of one-fourth of the total amount received from the for- 
ests within each state. In addition, $497,182 will be expended 
by the Forest Service in building roads and trails within the 
forest areas, computed on a one-tenth basis. The remainder, 
or $3,231,680, will be paid into the United States Treasury. 

The amounts to go to the various western states for 
schools and roads, including what is to be spent by the Forest 
Service for roads and trails, are as follows: Arizona, $110,561; 
California, $346,133; Colorado, $150,989; Idaho, $218,278; Mon- 
tana, $97,238; Nevada, $34,353; New Mexico, $68,734; Oregon, 
$236,326; South Dakota, $46,005; Utah, $71,460; Washington, 
$138,320; Wyoming, $113,987. 


DECISION IN OREGON CASE 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has just 
"Take its decision in Docket 15236—a case brought by 
the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon attacking 
the reasonableness of the rates on live stock from points in 
Oregon and Idaho to Portland and Puget Sound markets. The 
commission holds that the present rates are unreasonable, and 
prescribes a maximum distance scale on cattle and sheep in 
double-deck cars, directing the carriers to publish specific 
rates in conformity therewith. 

The maximum mile scale averages slightly higher than 
the Arizona-California scale. The rates on hogs in single- 
deck cars are fixed at 90 per cent of the cattle rates, those on 
sheep in single-deck cars at 80 per cent, and those on mixed 
carloads of sheep, hogs, or calves in double-deck cars at 125 
per cent. The commission declines to grant reparation. 

In its determination of this case, the commission states 
that it has given consideration to the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
so far as legally possible. 

The new scale of rates makes many reductions and some 
advances, and will go into effect not later than January 22, 
1926. 

The report in this case also covers I. and S. Docket 2186, 
in which the carriers propose certain advances in live-stock 
rates from Montana points. The commission holds that such 
advances are not justified. 


UNITED STATES WITHDRAWING FROM 
AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


RICTION HAS APPEARED in the International Institute 

of Agriculture at Rome, coming to a head with the appoint- 
ment recently of a new president. The American delegate, 
Asher Hobson, has left for home, and the dissolution of the 
organization is predicted in the press, with its possible resur- 
rection in the United States. Disagreements as to policies and 
methods is given as the reason. 

The institute was planned by the late David’ Lubin, of 
California, and was established by the king of Italy. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CuIcaGo, ILL., December 1, 1925. 


DJUSTMENT OF CATTLE VALUES from a short to a 
A full corn-crop basis always injects more or less demorali- 
zation, calculated to confound the dubious philosophy of the 
erudite, but nevertheless chimerical, graders and stabilizers. 
It is improbable that the market will acquire a stride until 
after the turn of the year. An abrupt decline of $2 to $3 per 
ewt. in practically all types of corn-fed steers—the erstwhile 
$16 kind being hit hardest—as the influence of the new corn 
crop was felt, discredited most of the prophecy in circulation. 
It needed only a few more heavy cattle to shake that price 
fabric to its foundation and undeceive those who insisted that 
weighty beef had been reinstated in popularity. Incidentally 
the fact was emphasized that there is an enormous demand for 
light, cheap beef, as, coincident with subsidence of the western 
movement, low-grade steers and all kinds of butcher cattle 
advanced 50 cents to $1 per cwt. Top cattle dropped from $16 
to $14, while the $6 to $8 kinds were marked up $1 per cwt. 
During November the previously wide spread of $10 per cwt. 
between common and top steers contracted $3.50 per cwt., and, 
while an occasional load of bullocks, eligible to fat-stock-show 
status, sold at $13 to $14, it was an $8.50 to $10.75 market on 
the bulk of the cattle that had been hastily prepared for the 
butcher on new corn, feeding of which began in August. 


Half-Fat Cattle Swamping Market 


A hue and cry has been raised concerning short winter 
feeding, recalling prophecy last spring of semi-beef-famine 
conditions during the late summer and fall period. But Corn 
Belt feeders paid little heed to the statisticians, having learned 
in the school of experience that beef shortage is an iridescent 
dream. The figures from August to November indicated that 
a few thousand less cattle had gone into feeders’ hands through 
regular channels than during the same period last year, but a 
selling frenzy took possession of the feeding element, in strik- 
ing contrast to its hog policy, young hogs being held to put on 
weight, while cattle in merely good feeder flesh were sacrificed. 
Barely had the western movement subsided when a flood of 
touched-up steers were dumped into the market hopper, glut- 
ting beef outlet channels. Week after week the heavy move- 
ment continued, and, while supply around the market circle 
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has been somewhat less than during the corresponding period 
last year, in a numerical sense, it was nearly all beef, the 
feeders’ share being limited. To aggravate matters came a 
flood of half-fat yearlings that had to sell from $10 down, 
while finished yearlings were worth $12 to $13, and scarce at 
that. Much of the vicissitude that feeders encountered during 
November was due to disorderly marketing, for which the vic- 
tims were solely responsible. With 10 per cent fewer cattle, 
much of it could have been avoided, although ultimate revision 
from a dollar to a 60-cent corn basis was inevitable. 


Feeders Invade Killers’ Preserves 


As usual, the gamblers took punishment, although nothing 
save their own temerity was responsible. Many warmed-up 
cattle reached Chicago during November that showed a bare 
margin over initial cost. The corn fed them was practically 
wasted, as they got little or no credit for the feed-bill, having 
been unloaded merely in decent feeder flesh. Killers staggered 
under the load of such beef imposed on them, many fleshy 
cattle, on which the best killer offers were $8 to $8.50, going 
back to the country at $8.50 to $8.85. At a season when feeders 
have been accustomed to tuck their knees under a bargain 
counter, they found the platter bare, forcing them to raid the 
killers’ preserves, developing competition on steers selling be- 
low $9 that maintained, and even advanced, prices, while in the 
case of better cattle a wash-out occurred. 


Heavy-Beef Requirement Easily Satisfied 


How limited is demand for heavy beef was indicated by 
the overnight break in bullocks worth $15 to $16.35 at the high 
time. Within a few hours they were set back to a $13 to $14 
basis. By picking out a few heavy carcasses from the gen- 
eral purchase, killers were able to relieve their needs, and, 
as might have been expected, the previously meager supply 
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was augmented in November by a sprinkling of aged western 
cattle that went into feed-lots in September. By substituting 
the product of short-fed cattle for that of long-feds, killers 
were able to make substantial concessions to beef-distributors, 
although the decline was not passed along to consumers to 
stimulate beef-eating. What happened last winter and spring 
should have furnished a warning to those with a penchant for 
handling heavy steers, but some ignored it. 


Packers Overestimate Demand for Long-Feds 


But if feeders are to be criticized for monkeying with a 
buzz-saw of this character, what about killers, who are cred- 
ited with more or less acumen? Along in October, when a 
dearth of heavy cattle existed at the market, and hot compe- 
tition existed between packers and eastern shippers for kosher 
cattle, a buyer for one of the major packing concerns hiked to 
Missouri, rode the highways a week or so, and, between casual 
conversations concerning the weather, crops, evolution, and 
politics, picked up several hundred long-fed cattle on a $15 to 
$16 basis, delivered at Chicago. The front-office men congratu- 
lated themselves on having insured against more acute scarcity 
prior to the holidays, when, to their dismay, the slump began, 
so that by delivery time the entire country purchase looked $2 
per cwt. high. Mistakes are frequently made by men in high 
places. 


Cheaper Grades Readily Absorbed 


But while the product of higher-priced cattle has been dif- 
ficult to sell, consumption of the cheaper grades has been of 
enormous volume; otherwise a weekly clearance would have 
been impossible, and at no time has there been a burdensome 
accumulation. Early in November, when picking in the west- 
ern division became more difficult, $1 per cwt. was put on the 


rank and file of cows and heifers in a few days; but the coun- 
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try promptly effaced the bloom by making the market a dump 
for warmed-up female cattle, cows selling at $4.25 to $6, 
and heifers from $5 to $7. It resembled waste of good raw 
material, but every man has a right to do as he pleases with 
his own property. But one phase of the trade has been abso- 
lutely stabilized, and that is the canner and cutter market at 
$3.25 to $4. 


Hog Values Keep at High Level 


“Ed” Cudahy’s eight-cent-hog pronouncement at the pack- 
ers’ convention in Chicago was the signal for a bull campaign. 
Growers, reversing their cattle-marketing policy, facilitated 
the uplift by holding hogs back to put on weight with cheap 
corn, and, under a 20 per cent lighter marketward movement 
than at the corresponding period of 1924, values moved upward 
about $1 per cwt. at a period when the bear element usually 
runs amuck. Shippers came into the market at this juncture, 
took the price-making function away from the coterie of Big 
Packers—now reduced to a trio at Chicago—and ran prices 
up until the top flirted with $12, that figure being paid for 
underweights, and average cost reached $11.50, from which it 
dropped to $10.95 the last week of November, when supply 
expanded slightly. Most people in the trade expected to see 
average cost down to $10 per cwt. by the end of November, 
and it would have been possible had the 1924 movement been 
repeated. By the latter part of November the bulk of the good 
hogs sold with a 10-cent spread at Chicago—$11 to $11.10, for 
example; the 100- to 150-pound class outsold heavier hogs 25 
to 50 cents per ecwt., and a phenomenal market for heavy 
packing sows was maintained at $10 to $10.50. 


Sheep Run Below Normal 


Practical stabilization of live-mutton values was accom- 
plished, for which two-thirds of a normal run was responsible. 
Fat lambs sold largely at $15.25 to $15.75, a few at $16 to 
$16.25, and feeders anywhere from $15 to $16, according to 
weight. It was a $12 to $13 trade in yearlings, the bulk of the 
fat ewes selling at $7 to $8.25, with light-weights up to $8.50 
and heavies as low as $6. Western lambs ran out at the middle 
of November, at least so far as killers were concerned, cen- 
tering competition on the residue of the native crop and a 
return delegation of westerns that had been running in muddy 
corn-fields. Packers talked lower prices day by day, but were 
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unable to accomplish anything, following upturns under stress 
of necessity. The advance in cull and common stuff has been 
marked, even the neglected canner ewe getting a share of 
killers’ attention. Feeders in territory east of Chicago have 
been voracious right along, paying up to $16 for light lambs, 
but giving heavy stuff a wide berth. 


NEXT YEAR’S CATTLE HOROSCOPE 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
a: 1926 DEVELOP BEEF SHORTAGE? Tom Sotham, 
of Hereford renown, was the progenitor of the beef- 


shortage bugaboo. 
archives. 


Later “Billy” Skinner dug it out of the 
Sotham, surveying western cattle herds from the 
somewhat dubious vantage-point: of a Union Pacific car win- 
dow thirty-five years ago, sharpened a stub pencil and wrote 
a screed to the Breeder’s Gazette, the gist of which was that 
the aforesaid cattle were going and would shortly be gone. 
Twenty years later Skinner hiked from Chicago to Denver, 
summoned a conference of cattlemen, and reiterated the alarm 
over the impending beef shortage which Sotham had sounded 
two decades previously, probably on the theory that sufficient 
time had elapsed to make the original forecast worth some- 
thing. After Skinner had unbosomed himself, it is related 
that Murdo Mackenzie asked if he made his forecast with 
assurance that it would happen. An emphatic response by the 
Chicago Jeremiah elicited from Mackenzie expression of grati- 
fication, coupled with refusal to participate in a “raise more 
cattle” program, for what appeared to him the good and suffi- 
cient reason that he was in the cattle business. 

Each recurring season revives the shortage bogey. A hue 
and cry has been raised recently that few cattle have gone on 
feed. A Chicago Board of Trade concern, emitting a grist of 
bear corn dope, asserted that winter cattle-feeding had been 
cut in two, and that a hog shortage loomed up; consequently 
the use of corn would be restricted. No warrant for such 
statement, statistical or otherwise, exists, nor do the dopesters 
appear to need facts or figures. Even the more or less rep- 
utable statisticians, official and otherwise, appear to go on the 
basis of assumption, contenting themselves with the volume of 
stock cattle passing through market gateways and ignoring 
other methods of feed-lot replenishment, especially a rapidly 
swelling direct movement around the markets, -which must be 
taken into the reckoning as cattle standardization develops. 
November receipts at the principal markets certainly furnished 
no suggestion of beef shortage. Day after day and week after 
week, cattle in beef condition piled up at the markets, the 
eleven major points getting somewhat in excess of a million 
head during the month, the product of which congested beef 
outlet channels. Shortage-shouters may point to the fact that 
this run was 75,000 less than a year ago, but beef production 
was heavier than during November, 1924, when western cattle 
ran freely and the crop carried a long stocker end. It may be 
that the crop of light cattle that went into feeders’ hands dur- 
ing the August-to-October period is being cashed prematurely, 
but when the direct movement is taken into the reckoning, 
that crop was as large as a year ago, in a numerical sense. 
That it carried fewer heavy cattle will not be disputed, and yet 
enough weighty bullocks showed up during November to break 
prices $2.50 per ecwt., upsetting the calculations of many 
operators. If it so happens that beef production is reduced 
during the first half of 1926, results will be beneficial both to 
feeders and to killers. Recent pyrotechnics in hogs and lambs 
have been due solely to the fact that neither market was sat- 
urated. The line between sufficiency and excess is finely drawn 
and easily overstepped. The worst evil that cattle-growers 
and feeders have had to contend with is saturation at the 
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market, which, with the exception of rare intervals, has been 
a chronic disability since the Civil War. 

Corn Belt feeders are determined, regardless of advancing 
cost of stockers and feeders, to liquidate the crop of cattle 
that came into their possession last fall with all possible 
celerity. Even in the case of thrifty yearlings that could be 
profitably carried along on cheap feed, they are impatient to 
sell. They evidently have no confidence in the statisticians, 
regarding cattle sold as well disposed of, no matter what they 
realize. Confidence—at least in the immediate future—is 
wholly lacking, in striking contrast to their attitude toward 
hogs and lambs. While dumping half-fat cattle uncere- 
moniously, and to some extent disastrously, they have held 
tenaciously to young hogs—to such an extent that pigs top the 
market. Had the same policy been pursued with respect to 
cattle, the early-winter market would have been less in need 
of the services of an apologist. 

There is, and probably will be all winter, a broad demand 
for the product of cheap and moderate-priced cattle, selling 
at $8.50 to $12 per ewt. The market has the earmarks of a 
$12 limit after the turn of the year. Packers have gone into 
winter quarters with the lightest beef storage in many years, 
putting distributive trade on a hand-to-mouth basis. With 
the poultry season behind, beef should come into popularity; 
but by the time expense incidental to conversion has been 
added, and retailers have taken their obviously excessive toll, 
there can be only a limited demand for the product of cattle 
selling at $12.50 to $14.50, which was the trading basis on the 
upper crust of the crop at the beginning of December. 

During the January-to-March period cattle now munching 
corn will be crowded into the market in response to every 
favorable turn. Should any considerable number of feeders 
attempt replacement, stocker values will soar, and, in all prob- 
ability, feeders will compete with killers on fleshy steers now 
selling from $10.50 down. Already the country is buying such 
cattle up to $8.75, paying particular attention to light, qual- 
itied, well-doing stuff. There will be an outlet for a few 1,300- 
to 1,500-pound bullocks right along, but the great mass of 
beef-producers demand light beef, which will create a call for 
yearlings susceptible of a 100-day feed. Along toward the rise 
of grass a display of pyrotechnics may be expected. What- 
ever happens in commercial cattle circles during the ensuing 
six months, it will not be a repetition of market events during 
the first half of 1925. 

Nobody knows, not even the erudite and painstaking 
figure-jugglers at Washington, what the new hog crop will 
deliver on a meat-tonnage basis in packers’ cellars this side 
of next May. Numerically, that supply will be lighter than 
last year, but 60-cent corn is calculated to make a crop of fat, 
lard-yielding barrows. So far packers have had no oppor- 
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tunity to prosecute a well-organized bear campaign with 
$10 droves as its objective, a healthy, active coterie of killers 
on a small scale having taken the market out of their hands, 
keeping it on an $11 to $11.75 basis. Pork, in all its fresh and 
cured forms, is high, in striking contrast to the bargain sale 
of a year ago, when the fresh-pork market was glutted with 
the product of $5.50 to $6 pigs, now selling at $11.50 to $12; 
and a high hog market is always advantageous to cattle- 
feeders. With fat lambs selling at $16 to $16.75 at the end of 
November, Chicago basis, the public will be able to buy little 
of that gastronomic luxury, which is another favorable factor, 
so far as beef is concerned. November hog receipts at the 
eleven principal markets were about 1,000,000 head less than a 
year ago; of sheep and lambs, 100,000 less; and yet the beef 
market was nothing to brag about. 


It is not improbable that a new and encouraging chapter 
of cattle-trade history will be made in 1926. This year’s west- 
ern cattle-gathering has effectively cleaned up the residue of 
the aged steers west of the Missouri River, in addition to mak- 
ing a heavy draft on the bovine yearling population, and more 
calves would have been absorbed by Corn Belt feeders had 
they been obtainable. There is no surplus of beef-bred cows 
anywhere; in fact, any impending cattle shortage will be felt 
in breeding stock. The dairy industry has been conserving 
heifers and young cows, while the reverse policy has been pur- 
sued in the case of beef cattle, for reasons beyond the grower’s 
control. Should the fat-cattle market prove equal to a credit- 
able performance late in the winter, a heavy corn-holding will 
prompt feeders to scour the West for something wearing a 
hide capable of converting it into a cash commodity, and 
further appreciation in stock cattle will have its logical 
sequence in enhancement of cow prices. In all probability, 
1926 will witness the inception of just such a period as the 
sheep industry is now passing through. The Denver sale in 
January may be the opening wedge. 


STOCKERS IN BELATED ADVANCE 


Jd. E. P. 


N ADVANCE of $1 per cwt. in stockers and feeders in 
November came too late to benefit many western ship- 
pers. Execution of belated orders, realization by feeders that 
the usual November bargain sale would be missing, cheap 
corn, and competition by killers on anything wearing a beef 
sheathing were responsible factors. Fleshy feeders went on 
an 8%-cent basis, desirable yearlings sold at 8 to 8% cents, 
and the general run of stock cattle from plain to good went 
at a range of 6% to 7% cents. Even the common, light type 
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available at 4 to 4% cents last year was eligible to 5 to 52 
cents on this occasion. One phase of the trade worth noting 
was a practical parity between calves and yearlings, for which 
several reasons may be assigned, the most important being 
that the yearling is susceptible of a quick turn, while the ealf 
must be carried through the winter and along into next sum- 
mer. Few feeders are able to fit a calf in less than 200 days, 
while a yearling may be pushed into beef channels 100 days 
after it gets on full feed. Probably the calf furore has been 
overdone. Bovine babes eat little roughage and are suscepti- 
ble to infantile maladies, to which the yearling is immune. 
Furthermore, qualitied calves have been scarce, and when the 
average feeder buys calves, nothing but good ones will suit 
him. 

Muth ado has been made concerning the short crop of 
stock cattle that went into feeders’ hands during the past 
ninety days, those resorting to that contention ignoring statis. 
tics. While the stocker movement through the market gate- 
ways has been about 100,000 less than during the correspond- 
ing period last year, and marked preference has been shown 
for young cattle, this deficiency has probably been more than 
offset by a heavy direct movement from range to feed-lot. 
This is a growing trade development which the statisticians 
must take into their reckoning. Unfortunately, they cannot 
appraise it with reasonable accuracy, and whenever they resort 
to guesstimating they guess wrong. Most of the prophecy 
concerning a short winter crop of cattle has been promul- 
gated by a crew of corn-market bears, the argument suiting 
their purpose. When the returns are in, a count of tails will 
probably show that as many cattle went through feed-lots as 
last winter, but less tonnage will be produced. The soft-corn 
crop of 1924 prompted feeders to lay in heavy-cattle, resulting 
in an excessive supply of fat bullocks late in the winter that 
sold on a $9 to $10 basis. This year’s crop of corn will keep, 
so that salvaging grain by the steer route is unnecessary. 

The crop of feeders that went into beef-makers’ hands 
this season was acquired cheaply. It probably cost less money 
than will be needed to get possession of a similar number of 
cattle for years to come. Compared with what corn-fed cattle 
realized concurrently, it was a bargain sale; but feeders 
knew that the time was not far away when fat-cattle values 
would be revised downward, playing a bear game all the way 
through, and, as usual, making an overplay. With roughage 
in abundance, it was an opportune time to store cattle for 
grazing next summer. Demand for stock cows and heifers 
at $4 to $5.50 has been negligible, although, as in the case of 
the common steer, there has recently been big money in 
feeding them for the late winter market. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on November 1, 1925, as compared with 
November 1, 1924, and average holdings for the last five years 
(in pounds) : 








Commodity Nov. 1, 1925 Nov. 1, 1924 "laa 
Frozen beef............... 27,138,000 | 45,857,000 51,047,000 
*Cured beef................ 20,489,000 | 21,387,000 19,149,000 
Lamb and mutton..... 1,461,000 3,166,000 12,892,000 
Frozen pork............... 30,174,000 | 42,561,000 50,111,000 
*Dry salt pork........... 106,204,000 | 81,460,000 107,081,000 
*Pickled pork............. 255,584,000 | 283,710,000 271,069,000 
Miscellaneous............ 44,937,000 57,619,000 56,188,000 

UB Ss oolsce cord 485,987,000 | 535,760,000 | 567,537,000 
INL scccescstasntieoicn. 36,640,000 31,706,000 39,972,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Tuesday, December 1, 1925 
CATTLE AND CALVES 








STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up).............. $11.00-13.75 $10.35-13.50 $10.25-13.25 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -................... 11.50-18.75 11,25-13.50 11.00-13.25 
NIAID, <apucssveccatavatvctnasterestacciupeatenteadaoeioaaes 9.50-12.00 9.00-11.60 9.25-11.00 
Medium 8.25- 9.75 7.10- 9.15 7.10- 9.25 
Common 6.50- 8.40 . 5.10- 7.25 5.00- 7.10 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) ..................0..00. 11.25-13.25 11.15-13.25 11.00-13.15 
UGE sncihsh tibia actin tinleabetecicta inna, “ee 9.00-11.25 9.15-11.00 
Medium ..... 8.00- 9.50 7.00- 9.10 7.00- 9.15 
Common a 6.25- 8.25 4.75- 7.10 4.85- 7.00 
Canners and Cutters.................0c000:---- 4.50- 6.25 3.85- 4.75 3.65- 4.85 

LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Goodgo Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 8.75-12.75 8.50-12.50 8.50-12.10 

HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 7.00-11.00 6.85-10.75 7.00-11.00 
Common to Medium (all weights)...... 5.25- 7.25 4.15- 6.85 4.50- 7.00 

COWS: 

5.25- 8.00 5.65- 8.65 


4.00- 5.25 4.35- 5.65 
3.00- 4.00 3.35- 4.35 














BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 5.25- 6.50 4.75- 5.50 4.75- 6.10 
Good to Choice (yearlings) ........ 5.85- 7.00 4.75- 6.00 4.75- 6.65 
Canners to Medium................................. 3.75- 5.85 3.25- 4.75 3.40- 4.75 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice.................ccccssccsecess-.. 5.00- 7.50 4.50- 8.50 4.75- 7.50 
Culls and Common...................:..:cssesseesees: 4.00- 5.00 3.25- 4.50 3.50- 4.75 
VEALERS: 
NSIS Ri ia tesicscccniccrcucbonnsn's 9.00-12.50 7.00-10.50 7.25-10.0 
Culls and Common........2........ccscscccecseeeee 5.50- 9.00 4.50- 7.00 4.25- 7.25 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)........... 7.75- 9.00 7.75- 9.15 7.75- 9.85 
Common to Medium...................--0-+ 6.25- 7.75 5.75- 7.75 5.75- 7.75 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 7.50- 8.75 7.50- 9.00 7.40- 9.00 
Common to Medium.................-....-..- 6.00- 7.50 4.75- 7.50 5.00- 7.40 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice.................c00css0eesee. 4.50- 6.25 4.50- 7.35 4.25- 6.50 
COWS: 
Common to Choice...................0.:000- . 8.75- 4.50 3.25- 4.35 3.25- 4.35 
CALVES: 
Common to Choice.......00..........c20000-- isiiiabdescihaeitinn 4.75- 8.75 4.50- 8.65 
HOGS 
EOD “Gcastentienlimsblaciatkcunsn ----$11.50 $11.15 $10.90 
RE a iste crti exis, ... 11.00-11.40 10.75-11.05 10.40-10.85 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 11.00-11.25 10.75-11.05 10.50-10.85 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice........ 11.10-11.30 10.90-11.10 10.60-10.90 
Light Weizhts, Common to Choice.......... 10.95-11.80 10.90-11.25 10.60-10.90 
Light Lights, Common to Choice.............. 10.50-11.40 11.10-11.40 10.40-10.85 
Pwrtiiee Bowe po ee, - 9.75-10.50 9.65-10.15 9.90-10.40 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice 11.25-12.00 11.00-11.50 9.20.0... 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Chiu... ....-...csssecoee-- 11.00-11.65  10.25-11.25 


LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Medium to Choice (84 lbs. down)........ $15.25-17.00 $14.00-16.35 $14.50-16.20 


Culls to Common (all weights) ............ 12.00-15.25 10.50-14.00  11.50-14.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Buen 00 CRONE nn ce 10.75-14.25 10.50-13.25 10.00-12.50 
EWES: 

Comino thr Chil a i cet 5.50- 9.25 4.75- 8.00 4.50- 8.25 

Cnirriewa Sed "Ou cee ccc, 2.00- 5.50 1.50- 4.75 1.50- 4.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice .2.............2...cc.ces0-0.- ER OORGBO stiches 14.50-16.00 


HIDES IN THE DOLDRUMS 


J. E. P. 


aad AGRICULTURAL LEADERS who refused assent 
to a compensatory duty on shoes to secure a duty on 
hides, when the present tariff was in process of compilation, 
are largely responsible for the recent demoralized condition of 
the hide market. They contended that a duty on shoes meant 
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more costly footgear for the farmer, ignoring the fact that 
there is not even a remote relationship between hides and 
shoes—or, for that matter, between wool and clothing. In this 
instance, as in many others, agricultural leadership lacks in- 
telligence or knowledge, or both. 

Nothing is really the matter with the hide market at this 
moment but the fact that the United States, by reason of free 
trade, is a dumping-ground for the surplus hides and skins 
of the wide, wide world. The Canadian packer peels a hide 
from a steer, and sends it to this market free, that would have 
been taxed two cents a pound had it entered on the animal’s 
back. During the nine-month period ending with September 
we imported hides and skins to the value of $77,581,000, com- 
pared with $54,551,000 during the corresponding period last 
year, which is one reason why the market collapsed. 

At present the hide market is in bad shape, technically 
and otherwise. Packers evidently detect no prospect of imme- 
diate improvement, as they are accepting the market for their 
current take-off. Country hides are worth nothing, so far as 
moving them is concerned. A good cowhide realizes 3 to 4 
cents a pound in the dairy districts. Even the packer-hide 
market lacks a definite trading basis, quotations being merely 
nominal at 16 cents for heavy native steers, 15 cents for heavy 
native cows, 14% cents for light native cows, 15 cents for 
heavy Texas and butt-branded steers, 14 cents for light Texas 
and Colorado steers, and 12% cents for branded cows and ex- 
treme light Texas steers. Whether or not any considerable 
volume of business could be transacted on this basis is 
doubtful. 

A reduced take-off may improve the situation, but, with 
South America, Australasia, Africa, and Asia dumping hides 
into this market, the prospect is anything but luminous. Con- 
sumers are paying war prices for footgear, and the shoe in- 
dustry is bragging about prosperity. But for the fact that 
hides are a by-product of the cattle industry, the present 
situation would be intolerable. It is in striking contrast to 
the stout prop inserted under the sheep market by rising pelt 
prices. 


WOOL PRICES IN UPWARD TREND 


J. E. P. 


ERUSE CURRENT WOOL-TRADE LITERATURE, and, 

unless initiated, you will conclude that mankind is revert- 
ing to the nakedness of savagery, that wool is not worth shear- 
ing, and that the textile industry is in the throes of demorali- 
zation. Summer Street, Boston—the throbbing heart of the 
wool market—if these unveracious trade chroniclers are to be 
given credence, is growing grass, and its warehouses are cob- 
webbed. The facts are exactly the reverse. How the wool- 
trade writers get that way is a mystery; perhaps it is mere 
force of habit. 

Nothing more spectacular than an advance of one cent per 
pound within a few days has happened recently in wool circles. 
The situation is pregnant with all kinds of possibility; prob- 
ably a runaway market may develop before spring. Old wools 
have been closely garnered, adventurous buyers ransacking 
every nook and cranny of the country for vagrant packages. 
Hardly had the Texas fall clip left the sheep’s back before 
San Angelo became a Mecca for New England buyers, although 
in every instance their bids were rejected, indicating that 
growers sense possibilities and are not to be bunkoed into part- 
ing with their property for less than its intrinsic, if not pro- 
spective, value. Propaganda, no matter how cunningly devised, 
is useless in this emergency. Weavers need wool, and those 
holding it are in probably the strongest position in trade 
history. Wool is wool, and will be from now on. 
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At foreign sales, continental and American buyers have 
been active bidders, the British element affecting indifference— 
obviously on the theory that at least further advances may be 
restrained by adopting that policy. Until after the holidays 
and during inventory-taking a quiet market will be logical, 
but weavers are running with such short stocks that they will 
be under the necessity of constant replenishment. Talking of 
doing without wool is one thing, and doing without it another. 


The Texas situation is interesting, as growers are standing 
pat for full values. At Kerrville, 40 cents is demanded for 
fall clips—nothing doing otherwise. At San Angelo, small lots, 
aggregating 90,000 pounds, have changed hands at 35 to 39% 
cents for fall clips, the average being above 36 cents. Repre- 
sentatives of ten Boston concerns participated. The San Angelo 


growers’ pool rejected offers of 33 to 391%4 cents on 450,000 
pounds. 


Boston admits a healthy situation, with a firm tone to all 
descriptions of wool. The feature is demand for worsted 
wools, but woolen grades are also moving and are in much 
healthier position than recently, while scoured medium wools 


are 10 cents higher than a month back. Even noils have staged 
a “come-back.” 


Periodical emissions and wide distribution of bearish 
propaganda may be expected, but will have little influence on 
prices, as the supply-and-demand situation is too well under- 
stood by growers. Quarter-blood Ohio and similar wools have 
advanced to a 54- to 55-cent basis; in fact, bright wools from 
quarter-blood and through the range to fine delaines all hover 
around 55 cents, offerings of quarter and three-eighths at 54 
cents being scarce. Mills are buying nothing in anticipation, 


the object being to go into 1926 with inventories as hght as 
possible. 


The clothing situation is healthy. A good suit of clothes 
costs as much as at any time since the war. To maintain 
volume on cheaper grades, weavers are substituting, using 
“anything with two ends” in making fabrics. If wool con- 
tinues its upward trend, this practice will develop. Stocks of 
clothing axe light, distributive trade is on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and, while determined effort will be made to hold prices 
down until dealers can get a crack at the 1926 clip, the trend 
of values is distinctly upward. 


IRISH LIVE-STOCK EXPORTS DECLINE 


There has been a heavy decrease in exports of all classes 
of live stock from Ireland to Great Britain this year. Com- 
menting on the figures, the Irish News says: “The obvious 
conclusion to be drawn is that cattle-breeding is decaying all 
ever Ireland—falling away so rapidly that, if the decline is 
not interrupted, the interest will have perished well within a 
decade.” One reason advanced is the recent abundance of 
rain, causing a great multiplication of parasites in the pas- 
tures, which the farmers have not the capital to eradicate 
through drainage and tillage. 
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RADE REVIEW 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN OCTOBER 


XPORTS IN OCTOBER exceeded those of any other 

month this year and, with two exceptions, were the 
heaviest since January, 1921. Imports were larger than in 
any other month since March, 1923, and excess of exports was 
the heaviest since November, 1924. The figures, with com- 
parisons for last year, follow (those for October, 1925, being 
preliminary): 





Gsishox Ten ee 


becca ec listeeniamnce tects 1925 1924 1925 1924 





OT scenes 


$492,000,000 $527,1 
DIOR a icnconsann 7 


527,171,781 |$3,996,828,015 | $3,651,682,993 
375,000,000 310,751, 


608 | 3,453,549,084 | 2,979,942,257 


5 


Excess of exports.| $117,000,000 








$216,420,173 |$ 543,278,931 1$ 671,740,736 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN OCTOBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of October and the ten months ending October, 
1925, as compared with the corresponding periods of 1924, 
were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Ten Months Ending 


* October 























October 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Beet, fresh. 264,149 237,306 2,962,080 2,133,400 
Beef, pickled.............. 1,848,517 2,543,081 18,048,552 18,535,023 
Ole oil...... . 5,085,327 10,410,955 78,579,741 84,141,433 
I iicisscscsepreanee 7,197,993 13,191,342 99,590,373 104,809,856 


PORK PRODUCTS 





October Ten Months Ending 

















October 
1925 1924 | 1925 1924 

Pork, fresh... 864,751 1,539,734 | 16,861,803 24,644,846 
Pork, pickled m 2,693,477 2,736,674 | 23,067,005 25,149,213 
Bacon : 15,410,814 22,843,799 168,727,957 282,489,750 
Hams and shoulders. 15,294,880 22,521,187 226,760,686 286,271,699 
RI i slalissstansasinsptacbenesiolge 44,745,190 60,812,992 580,009,603 818,172,437 
Neutral lard............... 1,824,203 1,299,421 16,085,943 22,297,186 
Lard compounds....... 1,494,012 782,647 10,824,777 5,515,629 
Margarine.................. 40,039 52,820 531,129 667,377 

I ais ssicntenne 82,367,366 112,589,274 | 1,042,868,903 ! 1,465,208,137 


MOVEMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
MEAT TRADE 


URING THE PAST DECADE the consumption of im- 

ported meats and fats in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands, which countries in the period 
1909-13 accounted for over 92 per cent of European imports 
of these products, has increased by more than 58 per cent, 
according to the Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce. During the same period net exports’of the prin- 
cipal producing areas have increased by over 74 per cent. 

Prior to 1924 the United States was the world’s largest 
producer of surplus meats. In that year it was surpassed by 
Argentina, with her tremendous shipments of chilled and 
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frozen beef and mutton. For the period 1909-13 American 
exports of meats and animal fats averaged more than 1,200,- 
000,000 pounds. Demands of the war caused producers to 
increase their activities to such an extent that this country in 
1919 was able to supply about 3,185,000,000 pounds of pork, 
lard, and beef to Europe. This total declined by 42 per cent 
in 1920, when United States exports dropped to 1,824,000,000 
pounds. The decrease was almost entirely due to diminished 
shipments of beef, Europe having returned to its pre-war 
sources for cheaper supplies of that commodity. Subsequently 
United States exports have tended to remain at an average of 
1,904,000,000 pounds, being composed almost exclusively of 
pork products. Argentina’s export trade increased from an 
average of 1,050,000,000 pounds in pre-war years to 1,585,- 
240,000 pounds in 1919, the major portion being beef. 

During the period 1909-13 the United Kingdom imported 
2,814,216,000 pounds of meats and animal fats, representing 
77 per cent of the total quantities imported into the four 
countries named above. By 1920 British imports had swelled 
to 3,045,284,000 pounds, or 67 per cent of the total. By 1924 
the United Kingdom’s share of the total imports had still 
further increased to 3,821,757,000 pounds, and its percentage 
of the total to about 73 per cent. 

Germany and France are the next largest purchasers of 
meats and fats on world markets. While the Netherlands im- 
ports considerable, it has become an exporter of some im- 
portance, so that, from an international trade standpoint, its 
imports about offset its exports. 

Before the war Germany imported an average of about 
425,000,000 pounds of meats and fats annually, a large por- 
tion of this being lard from the United States. By 1920 the 
deficiency in her fat supplies had not been satisfied, and she 
was compelled to purchase more than 800,000,000 pounds, 
principally pork and lard. By 1924 Germany had been able 
to increase her live-stock resources, but the comparatively low 
price level of American pork permitted exporters in this coun- 
try to undersell domestic supplies on the German market. In 
consequence, Germany in that year consumed practically 736,- 
000,000 pounds of imported meats and fats. 

In pre-war years France was practically self-sustaining, 
in so far as meats and fats were concerned. The war de- 
pleted the country’s man-power and curtailed its agricultural 
output to such an extent that it was compelled to look to 
foreign supplies to meet the deficiency, so that in the year 
1920 it imported more than 546,000,000 pounds of meats and 
animal fats. As was the case with Germany, by 1924 France 
had expanded domestic production sufficiently to curtail im- 
ports, which dropped to about 435,000,000 pounds. 


INCREASE OF OUR LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 


HE GROWTH OF OUR COMMERCE with Latin America 
Te the beginning of the World War is indicated by these 
figures: Imports from twenty countries in South and Central 
America and the West Indies into the United States for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1914 and 1925, were valued at 
$467,946,014 and $1,015,557,618, respectively; while our ex- 
ports to the same countries increased from $279,362,201 to 
$809,122,825. 


Canadian Chilled Beef for England 


A movement has been started to establish a beef-chilling 
and exporting business from Canada to Great Britain. At 
present Canadian stall-fed cattle shipped as chilled beef are 
sold on the British market as imported chilled beef, in com- 
petition with Argentine grass cattle. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, October 17, 1925. 


N MY AUGUST LETTER I mentioned that the Australian 

Meat Council had decided to fix the initial live-stock levy on 
the basis of one and a half cents per head of cattle and one- 
fourth cent per head of sheep, despite the oft-repeated promise 
that the rate would not exceed one cent and one-sixth cent, 
respectively. The Queensland and Tasmanian members of the 
council, on return to their homes, found the opposition to the 
higher impost so pronounced that they felt it incumbent on 
them to request the executive to reconsider the decision. Ac- 
cordingly, a further meeting of the council was called last 
month, when, after a lengthy debate, the incidence of the tax 
was reduced to the original one cent a head for cattle and one- 
sixth cent for sheep. 

As previously explained, the levy is chargeable this year 
only in the Northern Territory, Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Tasmania, the other states not yet having passed acts of 
Parliament under which the council can operate in their terri- 
tory. It was stated at the meeting that the tax, at the rate 
now fixed, should return about $170,000 for the year, but the 
general opinion is that the council will be fortunate if it suc- 
ceeds in collecting as much as 75 per cent of that amount within 
the next twelve months. A considerable body of cattlemen, 
particularly in the north, will have to be squeezed very hard 
before the dues can be wrung out of them. This is not on 
account of an inherent unwillingness to meet just obligations, 
but rather an inability to discover what the council has done 
for them in the past or can do in the future. It must be 
acknowledged that, apart from spending nearly $125,000 ad- 
vanced by the federal government, it has done mortal little of 
a constructive nature to date. If given time, something may 
happen to justify its existence in the future; contrariwise, 
nothing may. Assuming that the council does succeed in col- 
lecting its $170,000, the bulk will have to go to the government 
as repayment of advances. Therefore not much of the first 
year’s levy, at all events, will be available for propaganda work. 

Perhaps it was the need of having some definite and justi- 
fying accomplishment on its records that caused the council to 
call a conference of stock-owners and meat-exporters to con- 
sider proposals for the betterment of the beef trade that had 
been prepared by F. J. Walker, one of the members. The 
scheme in itself certainly does not appear to have much to 
recommend it. The substance of the proposals is: 

Cattle-owners of Queensland to form an association, with 
power to advise, assist, and control exports; this association, 
in conference with exporters, to fix the price of cattle deliv- 
ered at the works. It would also arrange for cattle to be 
treated at works nearest to pastures, and for only sufficient 
works to handle the stock available to operate in any one 
season. Plants remaining idle to be compensated for loss of 
business. All shipments of beef to be in the hands of a com- 
mittee, with the object of arranging economical loadings. 

Mr. Walker estimated that, if the foregoing suggestions 
could be efficiently carried out, the saving in meat-works costs 
and freight charges would equal 60 cents per 100 pounds. He 
further suggested the following in respect to the disposal of 
beef in London: 
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The selling agents to combine in the disposal of Queens- 
land beef, for the purpose of fixing the selling policy, thus 
eliminating competition for forward contracts, particularly im- 
perial government contracts and foreign sales. With the object 
of making Australian beef available in Britain all the year 
around, Australia to control its own cold stores there, the cost 
of such being borne by the total quantity handled during the 
season. 


Boiled down, the proposal is paramount to the creation of 
a compulsory cattle »ool, which, in addition to controlling the 
marketing of live stock, would also control the packing industry 
and selling of export beef. That the meat-packers would not 
entertain such a proposal was a foregone conclusion; in fact, 
they were hardly represented at the conference. The meeting 
was held last month, and the matter discussed, the only outcome 
being the appointment of a special subcommittee of growers to 
confer with Queensland meat-exporters and endeavor to make 
some better arrangements regarding the disposal of their sur- 
plus cattle next year. 

The unhappy beef-export trade continues to be the sport 
of malign influences. Year after year it has been subjected to 
stoppages and setbacks from one cause or another, and this 
season has been no exception. Just when everything seemed to 
be running smoothly, with the prospect of a record output, 
Queensland railway men decided to strike, with the result that 
all the packing-plants were forced to close down. Cattle pur- 
chases had to be canceled, temporary agistment found for 
mobs on the road, while the very fact of ceasing operations dur- 
ing a run represented economic waste. Then, almost before 
the railroad strike was settled, the disastrous hold-up of British 
shipping occurred. 

The loss of time due to the railway trouble amounted to 
nearly three weeks. Most of the packing-plants reopened the 
middle of September, and have been operating on cattle for the 
past month; but all except two are being obliged, by the con- 
gested state of their stores, to close again this week. Those 
that do close will not kill again this year, and the few that can 
keep going will probably be forced to cease buying by the end 
of October, jf the shipping strike continues. 

It is particularly unfortunate that the trouble should have 
occurred at this time, as packers have lately been steadily ad- 
vancing their buying limits. Last week they were purchasing 
freely in the Brisbane yards on the basis of from $6.50 to $6.75 
per 100 pounds for first ox beef, and from $5.50 to $5.75 for 
seconds and cows. It is many a long day since up to $6.75 a 
hundred, dressed weight, has been paid by exporters for prime 
bullocks in Brisbane. Better values for frozen beef overseas, 
due presumably to smaller shipments from South America, have 
made the advance possible. 

Owing to a hard winter, fat cattle are a scarce commodity 
in New Zealand just at the moment, and correspondingly dear. 
Only the other day a Dunedin butcher bought a line of 200 bul- 
locks—grade Shorthorns and Herefords—from a dealer at an 
average price of $137.50 per head. In the Christchurch yards 
early in October prime heavy steers were fetching up to 
$122.50, and medium weights up to $105. Stores are also firm, 
well-bred three-year-olds being worth up to $57.50 per head. 
The foregoing are much better rates than obtain in Australia, 
even in the southern states. For instance, prime fat bullocks 
realized up to $95, and medium weights up to $82.50, in the 
Melbourne yards this week. In Sydney they were nearly $15 
per head lower, but offerings on this side are at present much 
heavier than in New Zealand. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK REPORT 
FOR NOVEMBER 


Promising prospects for winter ranges, 
with a good supply of hay and other 
feed, were reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its November 
review for the western states. The 
Southwest, which faced serious drought 
conditions earlier in the year, had had 
sufficient rain to promise good range and 
feed for the winter. West of the Con- 
tinental Divide, with the exception of 
Washington, there were both excellent 
range feed and an abundant supply of 
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hay. Montana and Wyoming had a large 
hay crop and an excellent winter out- 
look. Winter feed and range prospects 
in the western part of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas were generally 
good. Colorado had good feed and range 
for all farm and ranch stock. Condition 
of ranges was 93 per cent of normal, 
compared with 92 per cent in October 
and 75 per cent one year ago. 

Cattle in the range states had come 
from the summer ranges in very good 
flesh. There had been a decided gain in 
their condition in the Southwest, where 
most of them were now in good shape. 
Condition of cattle was reported at 93 
per cent of normal, compared with 92 
per cent a month before and 87 per cent 
a year ago. The movement from much 
of the range country was early this fall, 
except in the Southwest, where delayed 
improvement of the range had resulted 
in later marketings. The situation has 
shown a decided improvement, and there 
is an optimistic tone in the cattle indus- 
try. Better prices are being realized 
than a year ago. There has been an 
increase in local trading, and a slight 
indication of some tendency to restock. 

The sheep industry was facing favor- 
able winter conditions, following a good 
season. Ranges have been good during 
the entire year, except in the Southwest, 
where drought prevailed earlier in the 
season. Sheep and lambs came from 
summer ranges in prime condition, and 
the lambs were generally fatter and 
heavier than last year. In New Mexico 
and Texas the lambs were heavier and 
in better flesh than anticipated earlier 
in the season. There had been a strong 
tendency to hold ewe lambs, and a con- 
siderable number of old ewes had been 
held on farms. Condition of sheep and 
lambs was 99 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 98 per cent in October and 
89 per cent last year. 


NOT SO MANY HOGS TO BE 
MARKETED 


Probability that winter marketings of 
hogs this year will be smaller than in- 
dicated by the June pig survey is seen 
by the Department of Agriculture after 
an analysis of the situation. The large 
supply and lower prices of corn, in the 
opinion of the department, foreshadow 
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delayed marketings until next spring, 
when the run may be somewhat larger 
than expected last summer. 

The pig survey of June suggested a 
1925 spring pig crop in the Corn Belt 
more than 10 per cent smaller than that 
of 1924, or a decrease of around 3,500,- 
000 head. This crop moves during the 
seven months from November to May, 
about 62 per cent of the total being mar- 
keted during the first four months. 


DECLINE IN LAMB-FEEDING 
OPERATIONS 


Reduced feeding of sheep and lambs 
for market this winter, both in the Corn 
Belt and in the western feeding areas, is 
indicated, says the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. From July 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, market shipments of feeding stock 
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Rambouillets For Sale 


5,000 coming two-year-old ewes, bred 
in full wool; delivery January 1, 1926. 
5,000 coming yearling ewes; delivery 
June 1, 1926. Shorn, good Rambouillet 
type of sheep. Write for prices. T. L. 
Benson, Sonoma, Tex. 
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into the Corn Belt states were about 
250,000 head less than last year, while 
reported shipments from twelve leading 
markets to all states were over 300,000 
less. 

Reports from Colorado indicate that 
the number fed in that state this winter 
will be at least 10 per cent smaller than 
last winter. Wyoming and Montana will 
probably feed as many as, or more than, 
last season. Considerably increased feed- 
ing is indicated in the Scottsbluff area 
of Nebraska—with no increase, however, 
for the state as a whole. The situation 
in Utah and Idaho is uncertain. While 
feed supplies are much more abundant 
than last year, the prevailing high prices 
and reported scarcity of lambs may 
result in increased feeding. 


FEWER FEEDERS SHIPPED EAST 


A decrease of around 7 per cent in the 
movement of stocker and feeder cattle 
from the eight principal western mar- 
kets to Corn Belt feeding states for the 
four months July, August, September, 
and October, as compared with the same 
months of last year, and a decrease of 
10 per cent when the average for the 
previous seven years is considered, indi- 
cates to the Omaha Daily Journal-Stock- 
man that “the cattle-feeding business 
has returned to normal.” The figures, as 
given by that publication, are 1,349,000 
for the current season, against 1,445,000 
for 1924, 1,745,000 for 1923, and 1,814,- 
000 for 1922. 

Of course, these numbers do not take 
into account cattle bought on the range 
and shipped directly to eastern feed-lots, 
without passing through any market—a 
movement which, in the opinion of many 
stockmen, has been heavier this year 
than ever before. Nevertheless, the data 
are regarded as a dependable guide to 
the feeding situation, as far as relative 
percentages are concerned, and as fur- 
nishing a basis for a forecast of a de- 
crease in the supply of fat cattle for the 
late winter and spring. 


WILD INDIAN HORSES DOOMED 


The death-knell is tolling over the 
mustangs running loose on the Indian 
reservations of the West, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announces. Devour- 
ers of feed that should go to cattle, each 
horse requiring for his sustenance twice 
the area sufficient to nourish a cow, the 
bronchos have been ordered sold, and 
manufacturers of fertilizer are buying 
them from the Indians at $2 to $5 a 
head. It is estimated that there are 
100,000 of these wild ponies on the 
reservations. 
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AVERAGE AGE OF FARMERS 
The Agricultural Review for Novem- 
ber throws a side-light on agricultural 
conditions that has been given little 
thought: 


“At a Farmers’ Union convention in 
Kansas last month, attended by about 
one thousand farmers, a large propor- 
tion were no longer young. They had, in 
fact, passed middle life. They were old 
men. The number of young men present 
was negligible, very few being under 
thirty. 

“A recent survey of a large farming 
community in Michigan showed that the 
average age of all the active farmers 
there was above fifty years. 

“The following figures are from the 
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United States census reports: In 1910 
the percentage of owner farmers in the 
United States who were 55 years old or 
over was 23.6; in 1920 it was 24.8. In 
1910 the percentage of owner farmers 
who were under 35 years old was 18.3; 
in 1920 it was 16.8. In 1910 the percent- 
age of tenant farmers who were 55 years 
old or over was 12.1; in 1920 it was 12.5. 
In 1910 the percentage of tenant farmers 


‘ who were under 35 was 46.6;in 1920, 43.1. 


“At any gathering of farmers, the ab- 
sence of young men is far more notice- 
able now than twenty years ago. One 
reason for this may be that the young 
farmers are considering a change of oc- 
cupation, and therefore do not feel suffi- 
ciently interested in farming to attend 
the meetings.” 
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PROGRESSIVE SHEEP RAISING 


In a duodecimo booklet carrying the 
above title, Edward N. Wentworth and 
Tage U. H. Ellinger, director and assist- 
ant director of Armour’s Live Stock 
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Bureau, have gathered together all the 
pertinent facts concerning the sheep in- 
dustry—world distribution; domestic de- 
velopment; methods of breeding, feed- 
ing, marketing, and slaughtering; price 
trends; descriptions of the different 
types; our home consumption of mutton, 
lamb, and wool, as well as the status of 
these commodities in international trade. 
Of particular interest to the western 
man will be the chapters on “Range 
Sheep Production” and “Feeding Market 
Sheep.” A valuable feature of the work 
is the numerous maps and charts illus- 
trating movements in distribution, pro- 
duction, and prices, and the excellent 
halftones scattered through the 144 
pages. 

Those interested in owning the book 
should address Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. We 
take it that it is for free distribution. 


HALF A MILLION MILES OF 
SURFACED ROADS 


Surfaced roads measuring 128,347 
miles were found in the state systems 
of the United States at the end of 1924, 
and 339,558 miles of surfaced county 
roads, making a total of 467,905 miles, 
according to the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the year 1925 sufficient mileage was 
added to make the total 485,000 miles. 

In addition to surfaced roads, 236,294 
miles of road had been graded and 
drained at the close of 1924. This, with 
the roads treated in 1925, brings the 
total mileage of improved roads of all 
classes up to close on 740,000 miles. 


INTERNATIONAL BIRD 
PROTECTION 


Extension of international protection 
of migratory birds to Mexico and all 
other countries of North America is ex- 
pected to result from a conference soon 
to be held by official delegates from the 
governments of the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Many ducks and geese 
winter in Mexico, where protection is 
not at present afforded and where they 
are killed in excessive numbers. That 
country is now giving serious attention 
to game conservation, and is believed to 
be willing to give favorable considera- 
tion to joining the United States and 
Canada in migratory bird protection. 


WHERE OUR BREAD MONEY GOES 


Data gathered by the Department of 
Labor from cities in various parts of the 
country, show the distribution of the 
average dollar paid by the consumer for 
his bread. Out of the 100 cents, the pro- 


ducer who furnishes the raw material 
receives 16.8; the transportation com- 
panies, 4.4; the elevator man, 0.8; the 
miller, 6.1; the baker, 57.4; the retailer, 
14.5. In other words, the baker who 
prepares the dough gets nearly four 
times as much as the farmer who grows 
the wheat, while the man who sells the 
loaf over the counter gets almost as 
much. 


Religion Radioed.—When little Bennie, 
who is fond of listening to the children’s 
hour on the radio, knelt down to say his 
prayers the other night, he finished in 
an unusual way. At the close of the 
customary string of petitions, he said: 

“This concludes our program for to- 
night. Good night, and amen.”—Good 
Hardware. 


Presentiment.—Mike was working dili- 
gently in his potato patch when he saw 
the postman coming up the road, bring- 
ing a black-edged envelope. Mike be- 
came uneasy, and showed it. 

“Hope it’s not bad news,” said the 
postman. 

“It is that,” said Mike, looking at the 
address. “It’s upset I am entoirely. 
My brother Pat’s dead. I can tell by 
his handwriting!”—Everybody’s. 
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